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PREFACE. 



The object of this Collection of Grammars is to provide 
the learner with a concise but practical introduction to 
the various languagSs^ and at the same time to furnish 
students of comparative philology with a clear and com- 
prehensive view of their structure. The attempt to adapt 
the somewhat cumbrous grammatical system of the Greek 
and Latin to every other tpngue has introduced a great 
deal of unnecessary difficulty into the i^udjr pf languagflfe. 
Instead of analyzing existing locutions and endeavouring 
to discover the principles which regulate them, writejs 
of grammars have for the most part constructed a frame- 
work of rules on the old lines and tried to make the 
language of which they Nvei-e treating fit ^to it. Where 
this proves impossible the difficulty is met by lists of 
exceptions and irregular forms, thus burdening the 
pupil's mind with a mass of details of which he can 
make no practical use. 

In these grammars the subject is viewed from a dif- 
ferent standpoint: the structure of each langua^<a \& 
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carefully examined, and the principles whicli underlie 
it are carefully explained; while apparent discrepancies 
and so-called irregularities are. Aown to be only natural 
euphonic and other changes. All technical terms are 
excluded unless thoij meaning and application is self- 
evident ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old classi- 
fication into declensions, conjugations, etc., and even the 
usual paradigms and tables, are omitted. Thus reduced 
to the simplest principles, the Accidence and Syntax 
can be thoroughly comprehended by the student on one 
perusal, and a few hours diligent study will enable him 
to analyze any sentence in the language. 

4rhe present voliyne is specially adapted for the require- 
meDj|;s of Candidates for the Indian Civil Service and 
for the various Military and Civil Examinations in India. 
It will also be found an indispensable help to all who 
are commencing the study of Oriental languages. 

It forms the ^st of a collection of Simplified Grammars, 
each containing either one or a group of two or threo 
.wjpbgnate languages, according to circumstances. The 
first volume consists of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic^ 
the latter, though not beloi^ng to the same family as 
the other two, is included because of the numerous 
words and locutions which these borrow from it, Thia 
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volume will be followed by Grammars of the Keltic 
and Slavonic languages and dialects, also of Modem 
Greek, of Sanscrit, Pali, Burmese, Siamese, Malay. 
Chinese, and Japanese, — likewise of Grammars of the 
most important vernaculars of Modern India. The Keltic 
section will contain Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, and Breton; 
the Slavonic section will comprise Bussian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Bulgaria^; and the Scandinavian section 
Icelandic, Banish, Swedish, and Norwegian. A volume 
on Anglo-Saxon is also in course of preparation. The 
Editor and Publishers, by the selection of the most com- 
petent scholars for the work, and by the greatest care 
in the ^production, hope to render this scries of tlui 
utmost practical utility both to linguistic students and 
comparative philologists. 

LONDON, Decwbvr, 1S8I« • 



HINDUSTAlfl, 
PERSIAN, AND ARABIC GRAMMAR 

gJMPLIFIED. 



HINDUSTANI, 



THE ALPHABET. 

The Persian -Hindustani alphabet is a modification of the 
Arabic. It is written from right to left. 

KAME. EQUIVALENT. PBONUNCIATIOK. 

\ Alt/, a, e, i, 0, OTU This %HQie 9p%rUus lenia of the Greek, a 
mere prop to rest an initial vowel on. 



De, h 



As in English. 



JLJ Te, t A soft dental t like the Italian. 

^ Ta, t A hard palataU. 

^ 80, ft \ 

— Jim, J / As in English. 
^ Che, ch y 

- lb, ft An aspirate strongly breathed out from 

the chest. 
^ Khe, ^ ' likec.^inWelshorQ«elic,ortheGerniaii •- 

ch as pronounced in Switzeirhmd. ,^* *^ 



2 HINDnSTANI 6RAMMAB. 

NAME. EQUIVALENT. PROXUNCIATIOy. 

J Dal, d A soft dental <? as in Italian. 

s 

Billy 4 "A hard palatal d. 

(i Zdl, 2 As in English. 

i -Rd, r A distinctly pronounced r. 

J jRa, r A hard palatal r. 

; ^<?, 8 As 2 in English. 

J Zhe, zh Like the French J in /o««r, or our 8 in 
pleasure, • 

iji /S^l», «A } As in Eng:lish. 

^ Sady s J 

' ^ Zddf z As 8 in English, 

' J^ Toe, . t^ 

)a Zoe, z 



! Properly pronounced with the^ongue full 
against the front part of the palate, but 
ordinarily pronounced like d.' andj . 

i lAin, a, etc. A guttural sound only heard in Arabic : 
in India it is not often pronounced. 

A guttural sound something;^like the 

French r graszeyL 
As in English. 

A very guttural k, like cJc in thicJc, only 
much stronger. 

I As in English, but g is always hard be- 
^ fore all vowels, as ^ gl^ pronounced 
I ghee, notjee 



i Ghain, 


V» 


fc_j Fe, 


/ 


o^^f> 


k 


KiSKaf, 


Ic 


\^ Gof, 


9 


J Lum, 


I 


Mlm, 


m 



THS ALPHABET* o 

WAio. BaunrAuune. PBoyuNciATio^r. 

^ iTtifiy II As in Englisli, but sometimes nasal at the 

end of a syllable, when it sounds like 
the French n in ^on; before h or/ it 
is sounded as tn, 

J Watff, fo Kearly as in English, but a little in- 

clined to V. 

is m h 

s^ Ye y 

These are joined to the preceding letter by prefixing a small 
eurve or stroke, and to the following letter by removing the 
eurve with which they all but alif end : thus 



]r 



in English. 



DETACHED. 


nOTIAl.. 


MEDIAL. 


FINAL. 


• t-* 


/ 


A 


• 


ti,c^ 


i 


A 


C^VJe- 


c 


Om. 


^ 


?1 


u» 


to 


*& 


• C^ 


t 


£ 


« 


fc* 


/^i.J «-» 


» 


A 


t?^ 


cS 


i 


i: 


ti: 


J 


1 


1 


J 


r 


^ 


^ 


r 


i 


h 


«* 


An- 



J • 4> if deprived of the curve \^uld become unrecognizable ; 
hence they do not join to the left. • 

The above letters are all consonants. 
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The Yowels are ^ u (as in bull), and - a (pronounced like u 
in hut), both written above the letter ; and 7 t written below 
the letter. 

Combined with ] a, ^ w, and .4^ y, those become » aa (d), 
3 uu? (tl), t^ iy (5), ^ a«? (pronounced as ou? in cow), ^j ai (Hke 
% in /»tf). 

No word can commence with a vowel in the Arabic character : 
if it does the vowel is introduced hj^lif \ . 

When a syllable begins with a vowel, the mark — hamzeh is 
used to introduce it. 

But this hamzeh being written above the line requires a prop : 
this in the case of a is \ , in the case of w it is j , and in the 
• case of i it is ^, only that in the initial form thiailast is dis- * 
tmguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots: e,g. j\^ 
sn-ar, ''a pig," ^}[:pr J^-'^^n, *'l go," J/ koA, "py>" ''some," 
tf^li fa^ida, ' ' advantage." 

Taslldld doubles the letter it is placed over. 
Suhm shows that the letter it is placed over has no 
vowel. 

Wallah is only used over an initial alif in an Arabic 
word, or over the Arabic article Jl al, and shows that it 
is elided, 

Maddah is placed ovef an initial alif and shows that it 
should bo pronounced long, as \S\ and, "to come." 

If the first letter of an Arabic word be a sibilant or liquid 
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the article Jl is elided before it and the consonant itself doubled^ 
as (jwHJli^^ awdmmthnndSj ** common people," <ulT5uL/> 
ahdihlldh, "Abdullah" (the servant of Allah). 

THE ACCIDENCE. 

Accidence teaches ns the modifications of which words are 
capable in order to express the yarieizs accidental circumstances 
of person, gender, numbeif time and place. Such modifications 
are called inflections, and extend to verbs and nouns alike, 

INFLECTION. 

The following are the only inflections used j 
\ a at the end of a word shows that it is masculine. < 

^ { ff ,, »» feminine. 

\ a when further inflected becomes ^j i. 
The affixes 4^ ^ in nouns and ^^ c» in "v^rbs express the 
masculine plurcl ; when they are further inflected they become 

^\ an or ^\j iydh express the feminine plural. 

Ii5 huttd, a dog. l^ ^^ IcutU Jed, of a dog. 

^^ kutUy dogs. l^ u^ hutton Jed, of dogs. 

^^ lafkl, a girl. U^^4j^ hrTeiyan, girls. 

^ i^^^larhiymkd, oi ^\s, 
"Where words end in a consonant the change of 1 to ^ oAi.^ 



wasmusiAJSi gbaxxab. 

4^ oaaiiibt take place, for tho simple leason that there is ho 1 to 
change. 
But tney can and do add ^j ; as 
J^ fnard, man or men. l^ u^^V* mardah M, of men. 

Cases op N'oxths. 
Tho cases of nonns are made by adding the following particles^ 
called post^positions i 

l^ kd expressing genitive case or a dependent relatioa. 
j^ kd for the objective case. 
^ ne for the agent. 
These will be explained later on in the syntax. 
^^ 86 for the instrumental or ablative case. 
► ^j^ fn«i locative **in." • 

jj^par „ ''on." 
C^tak „ "up to." 

and the prefix ^J^ ai for the vocative. * 
• ^ 

PEONOTJITS. 
The pronotAs are : 

^j^ maihf I. y tik or ^ tain, thou. 

i& ham, we. ^ turn, you. 

In these \j\sb hara or ara is substituted f or l^ ito to express 
the genitive; as * 

\jf^ mird 3=5 »kit(»)ara, of me. 
\j^ Ura ^ taHn)&r&, of thee. 
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UUjh hatnard, of ns. 

1^1^ iumhdrd, of you 

and ^^^ and ^^ become ^sr^ mu/^ and .£9^ %*% in their ini 

fleeted forms. 

The other pronotms are formed as follows : 

The syllable i yt at the beginning espressos the near dempnstratiTe. 

J trit ,, yy remote „ 

^ k M 13 interrogative. 

>'J „ is relative. 

ClJ t » is correlative. 

Thus, 

fliis that who ? who, which that same 

here there where wherever there 

^jl it^^ar, jibd\ udhar, j:^^^ kidhar, Jbd^jidTiar, jJbJj iidhar^ 
hither thither whither whither thither 

thus so how as so 

\:^\ itndy lijV«/iia, \:>2i hitnd, \:c^ jitnd, \:cj tttnd, 

ibis (so) many, tliat (sO) many, how many, as many, or so many, or 
or much or much or much much as much 

L^\ ah, {^^:^yJ us-icakt,) l^ Jcal, v-^-^*- jaby i*-^ tab\ 
now that time when# when then 

Lbjl aisd, Luj^ waisdj Uu^ Jcaisdy Ktu^p^^aud, IumJ iaUd, 
so (like this) so (like that) how (like what) as (like which) so (like the same) 



A HINDUSIAia OIUMHAB 

In ttieir formatives, i,e. the form assumed by them before a 
post-position, ^^ yih, ifj tvuh, ^tf kaun^ become {jm\ w, ^ us, 
y»S hia. So, too, ^ jo, he who, and ^ «o, its correlative, 
make/M and iU. 

The reflexive proncims are ; cJ7 d.p (UjI genitive apn&, 
objective ^ 4>-jT dp ho, etc.), **self," and ^^ tain, ''self," 
nndeclined. (i--M ap sometimes means yonr honour;" its 
genitive is then ^ Lg)\ dp kd). 

Post-positions. 

The relation which is expressed in other languages hjaprepo- 
iitton, ''putting something before a word," is in Hindustan! 
expressed by a post-position, putting something after it." 
•TThese are first the signs of the cases already givenf the rest 
are merely nouns of time or place in their inflected form with- 
out j^ or fj^ ; e.ff. ls^j {jm\ us toakt, "That time" = " then;" 
uu%^ ^ J^ mtfrd hi jthat, " In the direction of the man.'^ 
Jihat beinf feminine, the M becomes kl to agree with it. This 
concord is always observed. 

V Gendeb, 

"Words necessarily implying females are feminine. "We 
have scon that a feminine is made from a masculine in d by 
turning it into I (p. 6). Other feminine terminations are ^ • ish, 
CL^ t, dt^ hat* Of course there are exceptions, and these are 
mostly foreign words, where the letter which would otherwise 
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show tlie word to be feminine belongs to tbe root, as the Arabic 
(ji^jl tvaktj *_ time^'' wbich is masculine. 

All Arabic words of the form Jtj*^ ta/il,^ are feminine. 
Some words are arbitrary in their gender, just as in English a 
ship is feminine. These must be learnt by practice. Words not 
included in the above categories are masculine. 

Comparison'. 

This is made by putting the noun with which comparison is 
made in the ablative or instrumental case with ^^ se, and 
leaving the adjective unchanged; as ^Jb \^\ ^ {jm\ l^ ^j 
yih larha us se achchhd hat, " This boy is better than that." 

Sometimes, for gi'eater clearness, the word *«^l-Jj zit/ddeh, 
*'more," is used;" or the Persian comparative, as^^J^* hih-tar, 
"better," may be introduced. , • 

The superlative i^ made by adding i^^^^^^^ $aJ>, all," as 
If^-t ^ ^^j^ L-.'v^ sah larhoh se achchhd. Best of all. the 
boys." • 

iXUMERALS. 

The numerical figures are'*^^^^^^^^* They are written 

*' 1S3406789O, ^'^ '' 

from left to right as with us, and are combined in the same way 
as our own; e.g, tAAfe:l884, 

The Numerals in Hindustani are not easy to learn, as they 
seem to have a different form for each number up to a hundred. 
This difference is, however, only apparent, as in th6i/ original 
^ See the Section on Arabic Grammar. 
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farm they are as regular as our own. Without, however, going 
into the philological question, I will show how they may be 
approximately ranged like the English numerals. 

First we haye the digits 1 to 10, closely resembling those of 
other Aryan languages. 

Then the ^^teenSf" represented by dra. 

Then the *'<y«," represented by f«. 

At 40 the if/a become irregular, and we must learn more, 
namely, (jm\ as for the "ty" of 50, ^1 afh for that of 60, ^V 
aitar for that of 70, ^\ assl for that of 80, and ^Jy navs 
for that of 90. 

19, 29, etc., up to 79, are expressed by 20 — 1, 30 — 1, and 



80 on. 

• 



1 c^\ a. 



'^ 


^o ao, • 




• 


3 
4 
5 
6 


^ tin. 

^^pdnch. 
,f>- ehha. 


7 


CI^'L sat. 


8 


^T ath. 


9 


y naw. , 





(jkA-J dai. 



teen arah ^ 
gj\^ igdrah. 
sj^ giyarah, 

y^b harahy he-drah {he, 
cf. Latin his). 

ifjJ terah, 

14 ^j^y>- chaudrah. 

15 jF^Jcj pandrah. 

16 ^y^ solah. 

17 sjL^ satrah, 

► 18 ij^\ athdrah. 
19 ^^/mJ! unU, one from (h)U* 

. ' f ril'IMiiirit' "'-• • 



M 



\ehi$. 



, 21 »^\\ 

22 t/u-Sb hau. 
23 



24 \j*^,^ ehauhU. 

25 

26 



27 ^ujlr.>.) sataU. 

28 (j*uol^1 <7/ii5.f#. 



29 



30 



(juu^\ M»^29, one from 

fhree-ty^ 

31 \jt*Jp^\ ehtia. 

32 (j>«^ hattU. 

33 ^^gi:>^ ^^t«. 

^^^M«^^ chauniU. 

^ju^^mi^^ paintia, 

^j^gT^^.'w ehhaUU. 

(jyu^cu^ saintU. 

!^/*^'-^'>\ afhtU. 
y*t>^j\ artU. 

=4 ty. 



34 
35 
86 
37 



ty r# 

41 (j-JliC»l tfi&^fift*. 

42 (J^aaJIj i^d^j. 

43 C/^^^^^ stalls, 

44 (jmJI^ ehat^&Ua, 



48 



45 ^^juuJU:^ paihtdlU. 

46 (j^lt*f>> ehhe-alU. 

47 ^^aJIiu^ saihidlU^ 
C ^j*^\jj\ artalU. 
L ijj^\s^\ athtdhs. 

49 (jwlc^l wn^^fi«, one from 

(?Aa« (5 ty). 

50 (jutf W; pachas. 
{b)ty alternative aw'an 

51 ti,i^^^ eTcdwan. * 

52 jo^b hdwan. ^ 

53 ^y tirpan, ^ 



54 



u:r 



(;AattU7an. 



55 C'*?^ paehpan. 

6 G ^^^:>^ ehhappan, 

57 (jj^L^ satdwan, 

58 ij)^^^ afhdwan. 

59 ^LjI M»«d/A, one from 

6(<y). 

60 4^^ '^^^- 
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(6)<y iofh 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 



-^Ji iiraath. 
«i^Smj^ ehauMa(l 
(JM*:**} painsathf 
66 «|lrfL^»- ehhe-dsafhf 
67, 

68 

69 



,^{1^ sarsafh, 

^ <M^\ afhsafh. 

J^^ unhattar, one 
from hattar (7) ^y. 

70 ^^ «a^^ar, 

• (7)<y . hattar SI aattar^ 

71 yJ^t ehhattar. 

72 y:L^ hahattar. 

73 ^^x^ tihattdt* 
Ji^y^ ehauhatfar. 
^^i^csT paehhattar. 

J^-i^ ehhfhaitaf, 
J^^^^ Mthaitar. 
j:^\ afhaiiar.^ 
^\j\ undsl, one from 



74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 



81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 



(S)ty dtl 

,^Kj1 ekdsJ. 

^\j be-dst. 

^\/ tirdsl^ 

^\j^ ehaurdah 

j^Lf>- chhe-d8l. 
j<m9Um» saidsl, 
\j^^\ athdst. 
j^ly nawdal. 
^jy nawwe, 

90 nawe 

91 4^y^t ehdnawe. 

92 c^yl^ hdnawe.* 

93 i-^y}/ Hrdnawe. 

94 tiy]j>^ c^flMrd»aertf. 
( ^ylsru panckdnawB. 
\ tiyl=^ pachdnawe, 

96 4^yL^^- ehhe-dnawB. 

97 4^y\::;M» 9atdnau?e. 
^yl^l athdnawB. 

%jyi\:»j nandnawB. 
%J}>\y tiawdnaioe. 



98 
99 



100 



( ^ «(7U. 



I 



The 9 and A 

• 



^ Mi. 
being interchangeable^ sed p. 14. 
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The ordinal nnmbers are : 
1st 1^ pahid 
2nd \j^jJ dusrd 



8rd 1^^ tJsrd 
4th V^ chauthd 



and the rest by adding ^\^ tcdn, e.g. (^\y^ hiswdn, "twentieth." 
The termination ^\^ wan, when inflected, becomes ^^ weh^ 
Fractions are : 

1. SuBSTANTiyES. 1 2. ABJEcnvss. 



•b pd'O ) • 
" /a quarter. 

^JL^ tihdAf a third. 
U jT ddhd^ a half (also used 
as an adjective). 
^\y^^8awd'i, one & a quarter. 



ionequarterless. 




^yi^pame\ 

•^^^ sdrhe, One half more. 

1^ sawd, a quarter more. 

*Jj J derh, one and a half. 
f^^j\ arhd'l, two and a half.^ 



YEEBS. 

Yerbs only consist of a root which is combined with various 
participial affixes and the auxiliary verb to he. 

The simplest form of the auxiliary verb is that which ex- 
presses ** being" for each of the persons. This is generally 
known as the * substantive verb." 

SuBSTANTipB YeEB. * 

The following comparative table shows tie forms assumed by 
this verb in the principal Aryan languages : 
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rsBSiAir. 


Zend. 


Sanskbit. 


Pbakeit. ETiNPrsTAin, 


1 


aimi 


^itfiB 


dmi ^ 


.^\ 


aJii 


^^ 


asi (^ 


u:^! 


agti 


^iftr 


. cdi (aU) t^ 


■ r>^ 


mahi 


^rec 


dmo ^ji 


^J 


gta 


^ 


aha J 


OJl 


henti 


^f^ 


anti ^^ 



In Greek and Latin these become €tiii, etc., and sum, etc., it 
being a philological law that the h and 8 interchange. 

When the Hindustani forms of the above are not affixed they 
take lb h before it, as ^^^ huh, ^ hai, etc. 

• Pahts op the Yehb. • 

The parts of verbs are the following : 

The Root, as^^tr, "tofal),'' 
• 
Infinitive or Noun ) ^ 

\\j nd, as \j^ ffir-nd^ 
of Action, ) 

Mere Abstract or j ^J,^ and its inflections t^, j^, ^, as 

Indefinite Action, ) (jj>^^«V*w», I falling, etc. 

Actual Future, U gd. 

and the participial affixes, viz. : 
One doing, \j td, 
One done, \ a, 

and the present ancf past tenses of the substantive verb ^^yb huh 
etc., l^ thd etc. 



I all inflected like nouns. 
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All tho parts of the verb are but combliiations of the aboire. 
For the different numbers, persons, and genders we have merely 
to alter the termination \ a into I for feminine, ^^ S for mascu- 
line inflections or plural, and in the aorist ^^ en for plural 
masculine, and ^^ in for plural feminine, according to the rule 
given on p. 5. 

The root in its simplest form is used for the imperative 
singular, as -fG "write thou." To this we may add the' 
termination ^ lyg, which makes the command into a request. 
(jJUfcl>* chdhiyef from l:Jfel>* ehahnd, *to wish," is used in the 
sense of one ought," we should," 'let us," etc.) 

• The Tenses op the Yeru, • 

Root ^/tH, "write." 
^ mh, Write. 

^y^ i:^ ^^^^ /tHiln, I (may be) writing. 

^*^t^ ^ ham lihhen, We (may be) writing. 

\x3^^ ^j^ main liJchuhgcL^ I writing-slnall. 
^^ lii^ ^j^ main likhtd Jiuhy I {masc) one-writing am. 
l^ \^ ^J^ main likhtd thd, I one- writing was. 
l^ ci ^^}t^ main-ne likhd, I wrote. 

jb l^ tj fj^ main-ne lihhd ha^ I wrote is, i.e. the state I 

wrot^" is now a fact » I 
have written. 



V V^ ^ g;^« iiiiii^Mi# KIAa tAa, I wroto was, /^. tlio state 

** 1 wrote" was the fact* 
I had written. 

^^ V^ %i ^n^^ miiA-m lHAiX %<l, I wrote will be, t.^. the state 

**I wrote** will take place 
»I shall have written. 

Fr\>m which examples wo see that the tenses of the verbs 
are (ormoil merely by combinations of the words given above 
(p. 14). The construction with the (jgent in ci «^ will be ex- 
plained further on. 

By adding the adverbial particle ^ or the termination ^^ z 
the word becomes emphatic, as ^j yihl (^1 ««*), ** this very ;'' 
«o Uyb Ao<d, ** being," in its inflected form of ^^ hote, be- 
• comes, witli the addition of ^, j^ ^Jyb hote Jdw^ In the 
ooiulltion of one actually being," i,e, ** Just as he was doing or 
biH^omtng something : " e.g, l:^^.^ dekh-td, ** seeing," ^ ,^c^!*^ 
Mh-U Al, * At tke very moment of his seeing." 

Tho Hl!^d(\8tAnT language is very, dramatic, never employing 
\\\^ indirect narration, and the speaker is always as it were 
^4utiA|t to what he is talking about. So when it is required 
tv^ ^ta^urt^ a hypothesis and its consequence, it is sufficient to 
ui^^'mUv^i ikt> two things, and place them as it were side by side : 
^Kh* \.^\j^ ^jM{-^ y tf^ U**J^ ^ ^ jo wuh aisa kartd to mainjata, 
'' U W xcw^ to do so I woutd go," lit ** If he so doing then I 
^KVi^v^^ Hwico tJfc use of the present participle, e.g. U^ Jsartd, 
^ ^ v\nwkUUv^«1 tense. 
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IRREGULAR YERBS. 

Of course eonie verbs will not at first sight appear to form 
their different parts exactly after this rule, and are therefore 
called Irregular. As a matter of fact any apparent irregularity 
is only due to necessary euphonic change. For example : U^ 
karnd, * to do," makes L^ kiyd in the past, and U^ mama^ 
* to die," makes \y mu-cfi This arises from the fact that the 
original root contained the old vowel-consonant r/, and was hri 
(compare the English *'creaie^^), this being hard to pronounce, 
becomes resolved either into or or »: now \^ kard (though 
it does qfa^or in poetry) is not easy to utter, and kind is harder 
still. We* therefore get kiyd for the past, yid kama for the 
infinitive, the y being introduced simply to facilitate the pro- 
nunciation* The cockney patois does precisely the same thing 
(cf . ly-aint). 

In IJ^ mamd, "to die," the root originally contained a 
vowel a (cf. ^^fc>]^ murdan in Persian and mora in Latin), from 
which we get mu-d and jww-a =»i!l-w-fl. Again \jyib hand, */to 
be," makes huwd. Here a to is introduced for similar euphonic 
reasons. 

Passive Voicb. 

The Passive Voice is of very rare occurreqpe in HindustaDi ; 
nome grammarians even afiirm that it does not exist. There 
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are, however, plenty of words and expressions to %ake np for 
it ; cf, aUj ^l^ -A**^-s^ yb c^jis^- -^ yih jaldl ho mujhu 
kahdni tamdm, ''May this story soon be finished by me/' lit, 
" This story be from-me soon complete." 

When the Passive must be used, i.e, when an active verb has 
to be made passive, the past participle is used with the verb 
\j\>' jdna, to go," as U.U mamd, * to beat," liljj- 1 .U mdrd 
jdnd, to be beaten." With this usage we may compare the 
English to get beaten," *gct" being connected with **go;" 
ef. American *you get," and our own get out." 

FOEMATTOW OP TRAHSrrrVB FBOM iNTEANSmVE YeSBS. 

To turn a neuter into an active, or an active into a causal, d 
is added to the bm>t : a second causal verb may be formed from 
this by adding Id to the root. These are probably the roots of 
the verbs UT dnd, "to come," and b^ ldnd=\j\ ^ "to bring," 
introduce to give further motion to the previously neuter or 
inactivB verb. 

^ CoMPOmST) WOBDS. 

Hindustani is very rich in Compound Words. Nount of this 
kind are for the most part borrowed from the Persian, and 
these are so like English in their arrangement that they can 
cause no trouble to the leader. 

The types most in use are exactly analogous to such English 
compounds as ''tinder-box/' "block-head/' "rosy-cheeks^" etc. 
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The Com^tind Terbs are rather more difficult to explain, but 
they range themselves readily under three heads. 

1. Those where the root alone is used, as expressing mere 
action, and is subsequently further defined or qualified by 
another verb expressing the secondary condition of the person 
of whom the action is predicated. 

2. Where the present participle, e,j. \j^ kartd, "one doing,** 
is used, expressing the e&nditim of the individual. The idea 
may be subsequently expanded, and a secondary predication 
made of his state with regard to time and place. 

3. Those in which the past participle, as Lf hiya, is used to 
express a complete action, and a further statement is added of 
the condition of the person with reference to iach action. 

The first belongs to those verbs which are generally called 
1. Intensives, 2. Potentials, 3. Completives, of which the fol- 
lowing are examples : 

1. \j\>- ^ pi jdndj to drink up (to go through it — get 
it over). ^ 

UU>- l^ khdjdndf to eat up. 

U^l Jy ^^^ uthndj to speak up (speaking — to stand up), 
Ullj cil^ kdf dalnd, to cut up (cutting — to use violent 
action). • 

[jji^girparndf to fall down (falling — to lie down). 
Ujj j^ kho dcnd, to squander away (losing — to giveV 
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2. Any verbal root with 

lJ!l^ sahna, to be able. 
LX^ l^ khd saknd, to be able to eat. 

3. Any verbal root with liil>- ehukna, "to finish," 

Note that in these compoundB the root is unaltered, and the 
second member of the compound only is conjugated ***, if this is 
transitive it will take ne in the past, but not otherwise {see 
Syntax) ; e.g, SljjU f j^ 15^ i ^ ^^ sher-ho mdr ddldj **he 
slew the lion," because we say SI j f^\ ; but Lf l^ ^ ^J^ s^ 
tvuh rofi-ko khd gaydy because we say Ls a^ . 
•^'To the second class belong — 1. Cqntinuatives, and 2. so-called 
Statistical verbs. 

The only real compounds of this kind are those firmed with 
the present participle in its adverbial {Le, masculine inflected) 
form, ^j-^ men J in," being understood; as 

\j\>' ^j haktejdndj to go on chattering 
\:Jbj f^y parhte rahna, to keep on reading. 

The so-called statisticals and other continuatives are simply 
sentences where the present participle occurs, and must be 
inflected to express number and gender; as 

^ lfl>- liXAuiJb s^ tvuh hanstdjdtd hai, he — a laughing man — 
goe3 on. 

^ ^jT ^^ ^^ t^wA gctti ail hai, she — a singing woman 
% comes on. 

To the third class belong — 1* Frequentatives, 2. Desidera- 
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tives ; i»e, we have only to remember that the past participle 
with \j^ karnd and LtoU- chahnd means to "keep on doing a 
thing," or to "desire to do it," and that such compounds are 
considered as intransitiro. 

Another class of compounds is formod with inflected infini- 
tives; as li^ ^J^ karne lagnd, "to begin to do." l:ij lagnd 
means "to apply oneself," and the whole expression is equiva- 
lent to \:SS {^j^ V. ^) ^j" ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ hgnd, to apply 
oneself to doing." Similarly Ub ^^ and liJ J <-3^ hamepdnd 
and karne dend, " to give or get leave to do." 

The repetition of a root will also imply continuation or fr^ 
quency; as^ ^y^ —^ soeh sock kar, "having reflected:" ot- 
two differQjit roots may be so used; as J Is*- J •J hoi ehdl, "go # 
on talking together." 

TKE SYKTAX. 

In Accidence we found how each word was capable^f certain 
modifications to express the accidents of person, number, gender, 
or time. • 

"We now come to Syntax, which, as its name implies, is the 
putting together of these individual words, or groups of words, 
to express one complete idea. 

The Accidence being knoWn, all •that we require further is to 
learn the usage of the language in this syntactical arrangement. 

This depends first upon the natural order in which ideas q<s55?kc . 
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Secondly, npoli tlio liistory, traditions, habits, and disposition 
of the people using the ideas ; i»$. on the natural order modified 
by habits : in other words, idtom or peculiarity, 

THE SENTENCE. 

iSTow, the complete expression of an idea is called a sentence, 
which in its simplest form is the mention of a person or thing 
and the telling something about him or it ; e.p, 

Man is mortal. •John went ; 

but if the verb is transitive ; t:e. if, as its name implies^ its action 
goes on to something else, we must have something else for it to 
go on to ; e.ff. John struck James. 

All that can possibly be added to this is : (1) something 
• telling us about the state of John or James, — thes» are adjec- 
tives added to the person; (2) the manner of the striking, — these 
are adverbs added to the verb ; (3) the manner in which, or the 
thing with whifth, it was done, — these are instruments ; or 
(4) the time or place where and when it was done, — these are 

locatives. 

*^ The Cases op Nouns. 

Now, for each of these cases the Hindustan! has a case." 

The simplest uninflected form expresses the subject of the 
history to be narrated. 

It may also be called the nominative, or case which names him. 

The Oriental sftid European grammatical systems not being 
precisely tiie isamo, the technical names of the cases borrowed 
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frotti the latter are not always applicable to the former, and 
not tmfreqnently mislead the beginner. Three of these haye 
a peculiar and distinctive nse in Hindustan!, and for them the 
following nomenclature is suggested as more in accordance with 
the principles of Urdu grammar : — 

Old nomenclature. Examples. nomenclature. 

Nominative and Accusative . . . cy« . . Subjective. 

Dative and Accusative if J^ . . Objective. 

Agent <J dj^ . . Agent. 

In the remaining cases, as no additional clearness would be 
gained by a change of names, the old nomenclature is retained. 
The cases in ^ and if are the great stumbling-block to be- 
ginners. 

Construction with ^ ne and fS io. 
In former grammatical analysis the agent was always trans- 
lated by the English preposition by," and {jj^e verb regarded 
BB pamv0. "L^-Gj \iJ {1^\ ^ (jj\f *he saw • dog,' or 
literally, *by him a dog was seen' " (Forbes, p. 103). In thi§ 
view other grammars concur, assuming the vei^ to be passive 
and the construction identical with the Sanskrit, e,ff, : 
Sanskrit Kukkure-na pdniyam pUam. . 

HindustanT Suits ne pdni pi^d. 
English By the dog •^ater was drunk. 

However true this may be as an explanation of the origin of 
the construction, it does not explain its present application. 
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The fact is that the HindustanT idiom ma&es a mncli nicer 
distinction of cases, and of the relation between the verb and 
the noun, than our own language. 

In intransitive verbs, and in all tenses of transitive verbs ex- 
cept those denoting a past or complete action, a state or condition 
is implied as still going on; as ' he walks," or "is waling," 
*' he strikes," etc. The person affected by such condition, or in 
whom it takes place, is properly put in the subjective case. 

In certain verbs, too, such as to give," which are said tc 

govern two accusatives," it is obvious that one of these so-called 

* accusatives " is the subject of the gift^ that is, the thing given, 

and the other the object of it, that is, the recipient of the gift. 

^ Here the Hindustan! logically puts the first in the su^'ective ease 

and the second uAhe objective case. 

In the case of the past tense of a transitive verb we conceive 
of an action comjj^leted and passed ; we wish, therefore, to know 
the agenticoncemed in such act. Here the Hindustani supplies 
us with an agent case. 

A complete ^ast action, regarded as an impersonal action 
without intimate reference to a subject or object, is put in 
the iminflected form of the verb, i.e. the masculine; thus, 
I^U ^ J^ d-U^\ "^6 struck the man," where ^ {jJ\ is the 
agent, ^ ^y% the object, and«KU the impersonal, and therefore 
uninflected verb» « 

But there are many verbs in which the subject of the action 
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is more or less intimately conneeted with it in sense, as— 
L^^ UtfJji ^ ^' "^® obtained nourishment,"^ where the 
action and its subject may be said to form but one idea, being 
equivalent to "was nourished." 

The intimate relatiwahip between the verh and noun is mly ex- 
pressed in Sindustdnl hy making the former agree in gender and 
number with the latter. Where the intimate relationship does 
not exist the other construction may be used. 

Nouns implying abstract ideas will most frequently stand in 
this relationship to the verb. 

In some cases the line between the subject and tho object is 

less clearly drawn, and we may use either the one case or the 

other acQprding as we regard the noun as intimately connected^ 

with the action of the verb, or otherwise. For example, we 

may say — 

L5^»^ (j^j! Ciol ^ {jm\ u8 ne ek lomfl^ 
"'' **/ dehhi, I tt^ ^ - „ 

IX X I * / 1 . \ 7 , } Hetaw a fox." 

or WSoJ jS LJJ^y *--^' «^U^» us ne ek lomrl \ 

ko dekhd. / 

in the first case, regarding the act of "seeiif^ a fox" as one 

idea ; in the second, dwelling mentally upon the act of seeing" • 

as complete in itself, but particularizing the object on which 

such action falls. In other words, the construction differs as 

we regard the noun from a suFjective or objective point of 

view, and the Hindustani lauguage has a form appropriate to 

either idea. 
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In this way ^ ko may be said to render the object definite 
in the sense of calling attention to its ohjective natnre as distin- 
guished from the subject ; but certainly not, as the grammars 
assert, in the sense of giving to the noun the force of the definite 
article. Indeed, both constructions are equally admissible with 
the word CX>1 " a, an, one," which makes the noun expressly 
indefinite, as in the example, and with the demonstrative 2r^ or 
or ^ , which render it beyond all question definite. In such 
cases the grammars fall back upon the illogical and feeble ex- 
planation, that the use of ^ is "more elegant" in one case 
than in another ! 

By bearing in mind that the so-called nominative or unin- 
^flected form of the noun is always mhjecttve, that tl\p case in 
^ is only used for the a^ent, and that the case in ^ always 
points to a distinctly objective state of the noun, the student 
will avoid an err^ of idiom into which experience has shown 
that most 4»eginners fall. 

It only remains to be said that the genitive or dependant 
particle l^ M agrees with the word that follows it in gender, 
number, and in being infiected or not ; as l^ J^ mard kd^ " of 
the man." 

l^ l^ J^ mard h& larkdy The man's son. 
\? l//^ vS "v^ mard ke^arke kuf Of the man's son. 
.,y>- ^ t}j^ mard kljorn, The man's wife. 

Those broad principles can never be departed from, and tb« 
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sentence must contain the words with the necessary inflections 
for marking the cases, the gender, and the number. 

The order of ideas in Hindustani is as follows : Subject — 
Object — ^Verb, or Agent — Subject — ^Verb : the latter, as it were, 
locking the whole up into a compact frame. 

The rules given in grammars for the concord of words then 
are, after all, nothing but — 1. Beminders that we are to use 
these modifying inflections, and maintain this order of words; 
or 2. Attempts to reconcile any apparent deviation from them. 

Bearing in mind these principles, and what was said in the 
Accidence as to the exact meaning of the individual words 
which combined form the tense of a verb, etc., we can analyse 
grammat|pally any sentence in the Hindustani language. ^ 
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PERSIAN- 



THE ALPHABET. 

The Persian Alphabet is the same as that used for HindustaiiX 
(see p. 1), except that it has none o^the four-dotted letters, 
ci, J andj. 

The pronunciation is nearly the same in both languages, 
except that the long alif is pronounced in Persian like aw in 
*'awe," instead of like a in father," as. in Hindustani. 
• The Persians also frequently pronounce (^ gaf with a slight 
y sound, like the Cockney mode of pronouncing the g in garden, 
^^ gyardmP When it occurs between two vowels it is often 
sounded like y, asy 1 , pronounced like iyer. 

In old I^rsian, and in the language as spoken in India at the 
present day, the long j and ^ have two sounds, il and f, called 
t-J^^*^ marufy known," and o and i, called J^fsr^ majhul, 

unknown." The modem native of Iran does not employ the 
latter sounds. 

THE ACCIDENCE. 
The PARrt op Speech. 

Like other languages, Persian contains three parts of speech, 
namely, Nouns, Yerbs, and Particles. 



It is useful to 'bear in mind the meaning of these words. 

The Noun is the name of a thing (nomen) ; the Verb is the 
aetion ward ; and the Particle is a useful word not requiring to 
be defined by inflection or conjugation, but itself used to define, 
qualify, or restrict other words. 

Old Persian — or rather Zend — ^had a very elaborate gram- 
matical system. This has disappeared, and we have the rela- 
tions of words to each ot^er expressed in modem Persian with 
a simplicity equalled only by our own English* 

NOUNS- 

Cases op Nouns, 

The on^ case-ending for Nouns which has survived is K for • 
the ohjeaottve. 

The other relations which the case-ending of other languages 
imply are expressed by the i^dfat, and by th%use of such pre- 
positions as J ha, "to," b h&, "with," jl az, "frorit,"^ bar, 

upon," »J dar, ' in," etc. 

I^afat implies the relation of one person or ttiing to another, 
as genitive and dependent, or substantive and adjective. 

Of the application of tzdfat and the use of the objective case 
I shall speak when I come to treat of the Syntax. 

The Vocative is formed by preffcsing ,^\ at, as at mard, 
man l^' or (poetical) by aflflbdng \ d, as dHatdp^ friend !** 

The language has no article, but a common noun is reatrl^tic^w 
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to unity, expressing one (specified of not) of the species and no 
more, by adding ^j . When this is the J^fs^ u^Ij Ifa-e mqjhul 
(see p. 28) it makes the word indefinite, whether it be a noun 
or a verl. 

IS'OUNS SUBSTANTIVB A17D ADJECTlVJfl. 

All nouns are cpnerete, that is, substantive, 

A noun only exercises the functions of an adjective by being 
used in a subservient manner as quajffying another word ; e.g. 
<— y>- *ir^ ''^^^^ * Mil J, * a good man," not as in English (where 
good is abstract and meaningless without the substantive being 
expressed), but a man (I mean) a good one : " hence we can 
use a so-called ' adjective" as a substantive, as ^^ hhuhly a 
• good (man)," sJj^ murda, *'a dead (man)," whereas jn English 
to say a good," ' a dead," is nonsense. There is, in fact, no 
such thing as an adjective, though one substantive may be used 
to qualify another. 

The Plural is formed by affixii\g 

• ^\ ctnioT rational ) 

j ( creatures J 

and U hd for irrational ) 

*»^^o^ mardan, "men," l^^ sangha, "stones.** 

When the word ends in silent « A an euphonic vS/is inserted ; 

AS HXJ handa, "a slave," ^;tfxj handagdn, "slaves." If it end 

in t fi, an euphoijic c^ y is introduced; as Wj ddn&, "wise," 

^jUUIj dandy dn. 
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Fersiaii borrowing so mucli from Arabic has adopted many 
plurals from that language, if at the end of a word, representing 
the Arabic i, often becomes C->1 d^ in the plural, according to 
the Arabic usage. 

In irrational" words derived from the Arabic Persians very 
frequently use the Arabic plural, but they insert a/ for euphony 
in the case of the feminine plural in C^l at; as jJj kala, a 
fortress," i?;. ^ kila\^ ot\Z^\s^ kalajat, "fortresses." They 
even erroneously transfer this construction to purely Persian 
words; as ^b^y naviahta^ ' a writing," C^l^Liy navishtajdt, 
'writings;" but this is only done ia words implying an irra- 
tional being or thing. 

When the Arabic feminine in * = 5 is affixed to a noun im- « 
plying a rational object, as Ay^*^^ mdahak, Deloved,"^yu*^ 
mdshnkah, "a mistress," it becomes dt, and not jat. 

In colloquial Persian U ha is used as the ]^ural for neurly 
all words, rational and irrational alike. ^ 

Dual. 
In some words the Arabic dual form is borrowed; as cJ^ 
larf, "a side," ^j^J^ tarfain, * the two sides " or parties :" this 
always ends in ^ ain, 

Oestder. 

Prom a grammatical point of view the Persian language has 

* The irregular or ''broken" Arabic plurals are treated of in the Arabia 
Motion of this work. 
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no gender. Of such words as jJ^ pader, " father/* j*^U mader, 
"mother," the gender is self-evident; and in cases where it is 
necessary to make the distinction other additional words are 
used, such as 2rjU mada, "female,"^ nar, "male;" thus, 
y j^ gdv % nary "a bull," *jU jlT^at? i mdda, "a cow." For 
human beings J^ mard, "man," ^ zan^ woman," are added; 
as ^-^jti P'^^ * tnard^ "an old man," ^^jj r*J p^r % fum, "an 
old woman." '^ 

Sometimes different words are employed, as in English, to 

distinguish the sexes; as --^ phUch, a ram," ^jf*^ muhy a 

ewe" (but in literary Persian [J*^ signifies "a ram"); f>^^^ 

aspf ' a horse," j^bjU *^ rnddiydn^ a mare;" (;*'3;^ hhurus^ 

a cock," jjL^t# mnkiyan, "a hen." 

PRONOUNS. 

The Personal^ronouns are : 

** ^ man, I, ph U wa, we. 
yf tUf thou, ,, \A.ti shumd, you. 
.Vfl, he, „ ^Lijl Uahdn, they (those). 
^\ in, this, „ ^Im»jJ f«Aa», they (these). 
The only thing to notice in ^ man and ^ tu \s that in the 
objective case they become \j^ mUrd (for man+rd), \jJ turd 
(for <u+ra), the n(MaZ ^*and the long vowel both becoming 
absorbed. « 

^^ cHl^ ^^ ^^^^ )^ ^» ^^^ ^^^ plurals, we notice the same 
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principle as in Hindustani, namely, that i or 1/ expresses near 
relation, and uot w expresses remote relation. 

^1 f», "this," and ^JT cZtij *'that," make jjLIjI Uhiln and 
jjLi* jl il«Aa» in the plural for rational beings : but they sometimes 
foim the plural quite regularly, as ^^^i^\ Indn and f^\j\ dndn for 
rational, and \^\ Inhd and 1^1 dnhu for irrational beings. 

Note, — c— > to" or by" takes an euphonic d before there 
pronouns; as^Jj hadln=^^\ j ha-\-tn, ''to this,"^lj>j hadan^^ 
jjT J ha+an, ' to that." 

The plural forms are not required for nounS which merely 
qualify a plural noun, since the plural termination of the noun 
itseK sufficiently explains it; as L^y>- ^1«^^ marddn i khuby 
" good men." 

• Affixed Peonotjns. ^ 

The pronouns sometimes take an affixed form, as follows : 
^ am, abbreviated from ^^ man, me or mine." 
iJLJ at, „ „ y tu. thou or thine." 

/i ash, him or his." 
A /ji seems to have once belonged to the pronouns, as we may 
see from the plurals (jL&jl Ushdn, UJj ahUmd, etc. 

These affixes are only used of rational beings, and have the 
usual plural termination in ^\ dn, though the final nasal n is 
dispensed with in the first person ; thus, 
U md, **us or otS:." 
^^U^»Va«, "you or yours." • 
^\J» ahdn, "them or theirs." 
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Ikteerogative Pronouns. 

As in Hindustani, tlie sound CJ h asks a question relative to 
rational beings; as S Jcih, "who?" and the corresponding soft 
sound asks a question relative to iiTational tilings ; as -:>- ckl, 

what ? * ' These, with other words which have become absorbed 
or amalgamated in the form, make up the remaining interroga- 
tives; e.g, a^J^ which?" (of two), the d being a survival of 
^J dUf *'two;" ^j^ ch{gu7ia, **how?" (for .^ chi, ^*what?" 
and^^^MW, ''phase, colour, 6ort,")#nd jjj.>- chunf *^how? liko 
what?" (the (^y having a tendency to disappear between two 
vowels) ; tXX>- chandf * how many "( = ->- chi, * what ? "+ JJ 1 and, 
"some") (cf. Cjjj\ a7idah, "a little"), ^^ Icai, "when?" etc. 

Eeflexive Peoxotjis's. 
These are formed by adding the personal pronouns Jj^ Ichudj 
"self," etc.; as 

t^y>- ^ man hhud, I myself. 
^^y>- y tu khud, Thou thyself, etc. 
The ^xed forms may also be used with Jy>* Mud ; as 
/^fiy>' il^ It) dar hhana-i-hhudam, In my own house. 
From jjiJy>- hhudashf "his-self," we get \J^„^ Ick^esh ("his 
own self, his-self") and ^^^x<1j^ kh^eshtan, "himself." In the 
last the word ^ signifies "body" or "person." 

Examples op the Peesokal Peonouits. 

The following examples are useful as showing the various 

uses and combinations of the pronouns : 

dtJ^iijMjj ^^ ^^^*/• *wan kifuldnpisr ifuldnam^ I, so-and-so, the 
son of so-and-so. 
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o* ^jmi ^ ^ man ki pisaram raft, I whose son went. 

Ls-^ l:l:>j*mJ S y/ tu hi piaarat raft, Thou whose son went. 

CL^i^ ^ji^ S ^ u U pisarash raft, He whose son went. 

"With S hi may be compared the qui of European languages- 
It serves for all relatives, but may be defined by other words, as 
in the above examples. 

COMPAEISOK. 

The comparative is formed by adding^ tar, and the superla- 
tive by adding ^jijj tarln,^ A single example will impress this 
on the reader's mind : 

ij Hh, good, jx!^ hih'ter, better, ^*;l^, hih-tarln, best. 

Sometimes the Arabic comparative form Jjti^ afal is used in 
Persian. Of this I shall speak further on, when treating of 
Arabic grammar. 

• NUMEKALS. ^ 

The numerical figures are the same as in Hindustani (see p. 9). 

The numerals in Persian are : 



1 


uio yah 


11 i(Jij\)^i/dzdah 


• 




2 


jj du 


12 ^Jj\jJ dawdzdah 




• 


3 


<Lj sih 


13 ^JJ^ stzdah 


30 


^,1 


4 


jl^ ehaJiar 


14 irJjl^ chahdrdah 


40* 


(J^^ chihil 


5 


^, P<^nj 


15 !fi}jJ\j^pdnzdah 


50 


ii\s\i panjah 


6 


^jLJ^i shash 


16 i?JJJli> shdnzdah 


60 ^ 


JL^^unl, sJiast 


7 


u::*^AA haft 


17 ^J^:;AJ^ haftdah 


70 


jluiJb haftud 


8 


KjLJuJb hasM 


18 ^JCa^^J^ haftdah 


80 


S^JUb hashtdd 


9 


ij nuh 


19 }idj\^ navdzdah 


90 


t}y nuvad 


10 


^J dah 


20 Cl^AM^J ^z«^ 

1000 j\yb hazdr. 


100 


wW sad 
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They «re quite regularly compounded, as follows? 
vlC» ^ ur-AMA^ but U yah (20 and 1) 21 

fad fi hashidd H yak, One thousand eight hundred and eighty 
and one, 1881. 

The ordinals are made by affixing a urn; as 

jL yakuniy Ist (^W^ ehahdrum, 4tL 



A^^ panjum^ 5th, 
and so on. 



^jj duvum, 2nd 
i*J^ tftrum, 3rd 

For "first" the word ^r„*M^ nt<Mt<«^fit, or the Arabic J^ 
avowal, may be used. 

The numerals take the noun in the singular; as ^r^ }*^ dn 
mard, ' two men.** 

We say in English "two head of cattle," and so on. The 
Persians haye several such qualifying words for yarious objects 
when use4 with numerals. The principal are the following : 

Persons, jij na/ar, individuals, (jl^^^i^jAj ^ panj nafar 

* dust, 5 fnends. 

Horses, cattle, ijM\j rdn, head, v--?»m»^ (jwl^^J dn rds asp, 

etc. 2 horses. 

Camels^ jlLS l^tdr, \ ^ i^^jlLS <IU sih kaidr 

I I string, I 

jl^« mahdr, z* v <Aw^wr, 3 camels. 

Elephant, ji^f^ zanjtr, chain, JJ^^j^s^jly^^^^riafi- 

jtr /^^ 4 elephants. 
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Jewels & fruit, <0U ddnah, grain, ^i ^b u:.^ haft ddna 

durr, 7 pearls. 

seib, 8 apples. 

In ooUoqnial Persian the word \j td is used as a determina- 

tivo for most objects ; as t—^li^ Ij jl^ ehahdr id kitdh, 4 books. 

(The word piecee," as one piecee man," in Chinese Pigeon 

English, is a relic of the same use of quaMcatiye or determining 

words). • 

THE VERB. 

The Persian Yerb also consists of a root in combination with 

various participial affixes and the auxiliary verb ^^To be/' of 

which the simplest form is the affixed substantive verb (see p. 14). 

• ^ am, (I) am, (^J"^f (wg) are. * 

t^^i, (thou) art, *^J^t (ye) are. 

4) ad, (he) is,^ jJl and, (they) are, 

Tbwses op the Veeb. 

The root expresses mere action, as ^jm* ras, "arriving," hence 

(^+»^ ras+am, "l arriving," ^+^j ^«*+«, 'thou arriving," 

.Jk+«rf^ ras:\Hid, he arriving," etc., is the simplest tense, or 

aorisi, which must be further defined by context or by particles. 

The prefix ^^^ ml (or the older form _4Jb hami) does so define 

it, and gives it a present meaning; as.>^ ^ ml raaam, **I 

am arriving," etc. 

• ■ 
1 When this is used separately it takes tiie more regular form i^ ^ att^ 
««V as in Greek or Latin. 



• 
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The Koot, as the shortest form of the Verb, is also used as an 
imperative, as ^j^j ras, "arrive." The prohibitive is made by 
prefixing ;i may as ^^^ ma-ra8, ^ do not anive," ef. Hindustani 
ci-i^ mat (p. 15). 

Then ijomes an affix expressing past action, which is, as in 
English, jgenerally & d oi t sound, as *'ma(?e," "pas^." 

In Persian this is, tit most eases, preceded by a vowel, as 
Ju*jj^ ras+l+d, 'afrived." 
JyJ^ shin+U-^-d, "heard." 
Ci^xJ ist^a+d, "stood." 

The first, or f sound, being the most common. Sometimes the 
J d becomes CL^ ^ ; as ^j:>^\y>- kh^dstan, to wish." If to the 
stem " thus f ormtd we add ^ we obtain the infinitive ; as ^ Ju*^ 
rasldan, "to ftrrrve." This, further combined with the simple 
tense in a, \j^ *>, etc., makes the preterite fX^j ra^ddm^ 
*' I arriv(^," t^Ju*^^ rasldi, "thou didst arrive," etc. But the 
affix 4^, as we have seen above (p. 30), makes anynoord indefinite. 
We therefore get again 

^Ju^ rasldamif "did I ar- ^^^Ju^ rasldlml, 'did we ar- 
rive," or "were I to arrive, " rive." 
4^JuMrf^ = ^+^^iX^J rasldi, ^^Jj J^-^ rasididi, did ye ar- 
" didst thou arrive,*' • rive." 
t^jLMrf. rasldi, •did. he ar- uf JJJu^ rasldandi, did they 
nfe^ " " arrive." 
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By adding a ELort m i to ib^e jyi^ form the same idea is ex- 
pressed with a sense of iacosipleteiieas- ThnSy in English one 
Bays, I am going— eh — ^to," etc., the hesitating ei " saggc sting 
something to come. This formy f.y. 3 a,j-.j. randa^ signi^es 
"having arrived," and is used \iith those tenses which are 
formed from anxiliary verls, wi'Jioat which the sense would 
he incomplete; as 

^\ sS^j randa+am, I have arrived. 
2FJu^i rauda+i, Thon hast arrived. 
Lz.'%mA x*i^j rasida-^-ast, He has arrived, 
and so on. 

The ArxTT.TARY Vkrb "To Bu." 

"We must now speak more fully of the Auxiliary Yerb 'to 
be," ((jt>)^ ^^ (<^«»)> "^^ \}^S)" ^th being derived from the 
Sanscrit £huv. Declining this as far as we con with the affixes 
given above, etc., we get ^ 

Present ^y hHwam^ I may be. * 

ti"^ hiiwtf thou may est be, etc 
J^ huwad, he may be # . 
Past J^ hud, he was, etc. 

2f Jjj huda, having been. 
Again, by combination with the tenses of another verb, 
Ai}^^ as^j raslda hudam, one come I was, etc 
^<^jy iiS^j rasJda hudaml, were I^ne come, 
and so on. 
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^J|^ hudan makfes its imperative jib hash* This I shall 
explain when speaking further on of the "irregular" foiins of 
the verb : lor the present we must assume all the forms to be 
regular. 

Then by the rules given above we get jJ^\j hSsham, "l may 
be/' and *J»b x^^^j raslda bdaham, I may have been.'' 

With the verb ^J^\f>^ IVdstan,^ ' to shall," as an auxiliary, 
the same combination may be made a^ in English to express the 
{juture ; 4.^. 49u«^ aJ^|^ kh^dJiam rasJd, I shall arrive. 

There is tmother auxiliary, j^<xSi shudan, root ^ shav^ to 
become." This often has the sense of "to go," and is employed 
to form the passive of an active verb, being analogous in this 
respect to the ffindustani blsj- jdnd and the English *get" 
(see p. 18). 

^ jJi) shtidan may be inflected throughout like ^Ju^ rmldan 
or any ether ve»b, and the tenses thus obtained may be com- 
bined with those of another verb to make the various tenses 
of the passive* 

If, then, we faiow the root and the past form or stem of any 
verb we can, with the assistance of the auxiliary verbs, form 
any tense we may dedre : in other words, conjugate it through- 
out; e,ff. 

ijMj rasi, *'a»iving." "arrival^* 

t fW^ roiatn, I arriving. 
1 Note ihat^ between r kh and \ a is not pronounced^ 
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^j raslf thou arriviBg, 
Ju^ rasadf he arriying, etc. 
(^ i<^ ^^ mai?», I am arriying. 
*X^j rasid, "arrived." 
/>Ju*^ rasidam, I arrived. 
A Ju«^ ^^ f»I rastdam, I was arriving. 
2^Ju^ raslda, having arrived. 
/A ^ Ju.^ r^«2(fa am, I have arrived. 
A J^ sd^^ raalda ludam, I had arrived, 
jj Ju*^ rasldan, ' to arrive." 
^b ^Ju«,^ ra«f(7a Idsham, I may have arrived, etc. 
Ju«^ /¥^1^ hh^dham rasid, I shall arrive. 
And ii^the case of an active verb, as ^Ci^ kardan, '*to do," ^ 
we may further combine it with ^^ J^ shudan ; as 
^Jl2» ^J^ ^arefa shudan, to 'be done. 
^^ ^ J^ £aria «Aare7tn, I am don^ 
AjJ^ L5^ ^^ ^Af^a ml sTuivam, I am being doCie. 
A jj« jrJ^ karda ahtidam, I was done. 
A4>^ 2rJu& 2r«3^ £ar(fa «At«(fa hudam, I hadpbeen done. 
jJ2i ftib\j^ Sti^ karda kh'dham ahud, I shall be dono. 
and so on. 

Other parts of the verb are ^j\ Cn affixed to root « *'doinf ," 
as ^l;^ raadn, * aiiiving;" XJj\ Bnda affixed to root expressirg 
the agent, as ax^^ ra$anda, ' an arriver.'i With the latter 
compare the Italian affix -ante, having the same meaning* 
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By prefixing i^ la,.'*to^^ (see p. 29), vro get Ju^ ha rasad^ 
*' he is to arrive,'* %,e. let him arrive," and so on for the other 
persons of the imperative. This prefix is also used for the 

aorist" or indefinite tenses. 

Causal verbs are made by inserting ^ an between the root 
and the infinitive termination, as ^Ju*^^ rasidan, **to arrive," 
^JlJLo. rasdnidan, *'to cause to arrive*" 

Phonetic La\vs dt T^e ksian. 

As in all other languages, certain words in Persian do not 
appear to follow the ordinary rules of accidence, and are there- 
fore called irregular. It will be always found in such cases 
^ that the apparent anomaly is due to some euphonic change (see 
p. 17), arising either from a desire to avoid an awkward com- 
bination of consonants, or to faciLfcate pronunciation; or else 
from the survival in some forms of older radical letters which 
have for similar reasons diseippeared in others. 

In Persian both these causes act together, and many con- 
sonants are found in the root verbs which differ from, those of 
the stem. To account for these we need only notice a few 
philological facts relative to euphonic changes which exist in 
TeraiMi.* An acquaintance with these wiU not only enable the 

> Professor Charles Eien, of tlie^British Museum, has 'giyeii an edmirable 
exposition of these law in a pamphlet published by the Philological Sodet^, 
entitled " Eemarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian/^ to which I am' much 
indebted for this part of my subject, ' , - ..... .."' " 
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student to inflect so-called irregular verbs,^' but to recognise 
many common European words in their Persian form. They 
may be briefly stated as follows': — The Old Persian 6 (pro- 
nounced like th in there ") frequently becomes in Modem 
Persian uJ /; of, the Russian Feodore for Theodore, lL/ k and 
L^ p before t become ^ kh and uJ/. 

The two sounds of k, namely, k and eh (as in "kirk" and 

church"), account for n^any irregularities, thus: — k passes 
to ch, thence to 2. k and y, d and t, p and h, are common and 
more obvious changes. 

p is especially liable to be changed into / when followed 
by r, as Sanscrit pra, Latin pro, Persian j3 far ; as Sanscrit 
preihita, ^ent," Persian ^bJ^^i firishta, an angel." 

Sanscrit hh, which becomes / in Latin and <^ in Greek, be- 
comes simple } in Persian ; as Sanscrit hhru, a brow," Greek 
o^pv9, Persian ^1 dbru. Sanscrit IhH, * to J)e," Latin fuit^ 
Persian ^fc>y hu-dan, * 

Sometimes the old Aryan root had an aspirated d (dh) ; this 
becomes either d without the aspirate, or h without the d ; cf. 
j^jIj dddan, "to give," jIj dady "he gave," 2rJ dih, "give." 

The old d also changes to 8 before t or e? of the past; as Jcj 
landy bind," past j^^mjJ hast for handt (the nasal being lost). 
Cf. Latin comedo, comestUm. • ' , 

The old Aryan d ot dh is sometimes softened away to y, as 
^U pdi/ (Sanscrit pada), a foot," but the ^ into whieL ^ 
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clianges remains, as ^^ shUy (Sanscrit ^A), ''wash/' past 
LSi.^A thuit « tihudhi, 

r and / interchange indiscriminately. Another change which 
is exactly paralleled in European languages exists in Persian, 
namely, w or r into gu^ or simply ^, as Arabic Wddy el ieblr, 
Spanish Guadalquivir \ Latin vulpilla, French gaupH. So in 
Persian we have from the Sanscrit vfka, *'a wolf," Zend v&reha, 
the Modem Persian gurg. Vislaspa ^arius Hystaspes), Modem 
Persian Ouahtc^. Sanscrit vft, '^to turn" or ^' become," Latin 
rert, German werden, Persian yard. 

V also occasionally hardens into p when preceded in Sanscrit 
by p, as Latin equus, Sanscrit agva, Persian ^^^,A asp, a horse." 

The chahges of the sibilant are somewhat extraordinary at 

first sight : thus f , in the instance above given, is equal to q. 

Sometimes this becomes k, sometimes e, and sometimes simply h 

(^/. p. 14); e.ff.. 

^nscrit. Hmdostani, Greek. Persiaiu 

daga (10) daa hUa deh. 

sapta (7^ t&t eirra haft. 

As the Sanscrit,^ becomes h in Persian, so, vice vend, h often 
becomes 8 : Sanscrit sahasra (1000), Persianj|jJb hazdr for hazahr, 
Cf, Sanscrit Uma^ **8now," Persian sumistdn, "winter," Latin 

hienUn Slavonic zima. j als^ becomes % ; as 

SaiiBcrit, Persian. Greek. 

' Jata, *'l)om,*' %&da 

jfiw^/'^'ia woman,^' wwi ytnnj. . 



> become uJ /. 
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Ibuegulab Yeebs. 

In studying the so-called Irregular Verbs, we have only to 

keep the a;boye principles in view, remembering chiefly that 

1. L^ h 

^ P 
2 \jM B becomes n A. 

J become \ % ov im 9. 

^J^ "to do" has ^ fir its root; the Zend or Yedio form 
was herm, and for the same reasons as those abeady stated in 
the case of the Hindustani verb \j^ (see p. 7) the form^ har 
became used for the past and ^ kun for the present forms. 
In j^ J^ Udan the ^ U becomes \ d in the stem ; as 
^jyUa^ hakhshudan (^ JujuuflfiT*), to bestow, LuusT hakhshd. 
^jy«j! fizmu^a», to try, Uj! dimd, 

f^^y^ kushudan, to open, luu^ kushd, 

^^y^ numudan, to show, •Uj numd. 

^jJy « ruhudan, to rob, \jj ruhd. 

Where the ^ is a root letter ^t ir retained^ but as a 0011- 
Bonant v ; e.e^, • 

^^J^mI shtnudan, to hear, JJt» shtnav. 

^JLii shudan=f^i}yt» shudanf to hecome, j-ia akav. 

When the infinitive ends in ^ Jj tdan and the i is part of tha 

root the stem is strengthened by addmg a nasal ^^ ; as 

^jjj^t d/ridan, to create, ^^^1 ifrln, 

^Jud- chidan, to collect, ^*j^^ chin. 
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^jzS^ khtan becomes ; z (see 3, p. 45), especially after a long 

vowel : 

^^^::>^\ji\ a/rdkhtan, to exalt, j\j3\ afrdz. 

^Ji£>^y4\ dmukht an, to lesLTR, jy$\ dmUz, 

and sometimes it clianges into (jm 8 or ^ sh (see 3, p. 45) : 

^::^UJ» shandMtanj to know, ^/**U-2» shands, 

jji^« j firuhhtariy to sell, i^^firush, 

^^ ftan in some instances become^ c-; h or j v (see 1, p. 45) : 

^^Iji tdftan, to bum, L^\i idh» 

^dd^] dshu/tan, ^-^^T ashub. 

^^j raftan, to go, ^ 

^':^\ aatan, ^^^ Ustan {u8tan)f and ^J:i>MJ Istan become \ d, 
*» 1^ ?, and^ u respectively: • 

^Ji^\^\ ardstan, to adorn, \j\ drd. 

^j^i^j zutan, to live, ^jj si. 

^^^:u»Jf- justan {justdn), to seek, ^ yw. 
Sometimes ^^^ «^a» become ^ w or ^^^j ?» ; as 

j^^::Xji» shikastan, to break, ^^Cib shikan, 
^JX^MMJ ntshastan, to sit, i^;:^^ n^'sAz;}. 
Other anomalous changes are ^JlJ^ Uhtan into ^jyuj U ; as 

^j^y navishtan, to write, (j*jy nat7l«. 
^:Jil dahtan intojl dr; q.s 

^j^\(^ ddshtan, to have, •! J (?ar. 

^::^l^\ ankdahtan, to think, jl^! an/cdr. 
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There are a few others which practice and the vocabularies 
will teach, but the phonetic rules given on p. 45 will be found 
to cover most of the cases met with. 

In some instances the infinitive and the stem belong to dif- 
ferent verbs, just as in English go" and "went" come from 
different radical forms : 

^tiy hudan, to be, /ib hdsK 

jjSLsCU pikhtan, to twist, -j^ pich. 

^^^ii-» aakhtan, to weigh, -jsC-j sanj, 

^^yJsx^ gusikktan, to break, JguuS gmil. 

^j^ hastan, to bind, oco hatid. 

Forms op I^otjns. 

These are very numerous and various, btt although most 
may be left to practice and the vocabulary, some may be 
reduced to rule. ^ 

Nouns are cither primitive, such as man," or derivative, 
such as ** manly." The last are formed by adding certain 
terminations to tie first, and as these terminatiojis are generally 
in their turn derived from verbs, and have a signification of 
their own, a knowledge of them will.greatly assist the learner. 
The principal are : 

1. <0l ana = "like;" as • 

^1j^ marddna, manly. ^ 

^IS^ husturgdna, grandly (like a grandee). 
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2. j^T Hwaf^jj^axoar^^ flr, all from root ^^j}^ awardan, and 

signifying "bringing/* "producing/* "displaying" {of, English 

-er, -or), etc, 

jj^ J dil-dvar, brave (heartyV 

JJ^Jl} ^^'^^^> strong, 
j^ ^jsr^ aukhan-var, eloquent. 

3. jb Jar, "bearing," ' abounding in." 

j^J^ shahar-ldr^ sugar-lajen. 

jUoJ zanffi'bdr, Zanzibar (full of negroes). 

,4.. (j\j ban, ^Ij ra», "keeping," "managing;" as 
^b^ shutur-hdn, a camel-man. 
^LiU hd^'hdn, a gardener. 
j^LmjU pda-hdn, a watchman. • 

^li /dm colour;" as 

^U 2^Lm9 8t)/dh'fdm, blackish. 

5, j\iy ddr, Jo tdr, "having," from ^^^::J*lj ddaJitan : 
^liij^ farlf'tdr, a deceiver. • 

^^ Jj^ kharlddr «jl*> >X^/>- kharld-ddr, a purchaser. 
^lx«»l^ kh*d8tdr = .Ljf u-^<«9|^^ hfCdst'tdr =jl*> ui^^l^-d* 
kh^dst'ddrf a petitioner. 
jIjjJ (?l(f5r =j1j JjJ dld-ddr, the visual faculty. 

6. j^lj (?5», place" or •'vessel for;" as 

^^(XC«j mmak'ddn, a salt-cellar* 
^1 4xJlj j^a200»-({^iij ft pen-case. 
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7. jU zar, "place abounding in :" 

jUlT ffuhdr, a rose-garden* 

8. Similarly jLs sur ; as 

jLjb^ hh-sSr, a mountainous country, 
jL^£>-Ll shdhh-sar, a place abounding in branches, German 
lauhe. 
.Lj also signifies "like;" ef. 

jLu^Ui* khifk'Sar, like dust (vile). 

9. ^^l:;-rf «^a», 'place;" as 

^IjwwJi ffulistdn, a rose-garden 
^l::u.«.*^JcJb Hindustan, the land of Hindus (HindQstan). 

10. (j^, ^^ express the abstract idea of tharoot; as 

^JiiJt^ nihuhishy goodness. 
^^1 J ddnish, wisdom, 
(jijl^l drd'ishf adornment. • 

11. CS ah expresses the diminutive of rational objects; as 

diJ^ mardaky a little man. 
A contemptuous form of diminutive is .^ ^a ; as 
£jj^ mardaka, a wretched little man. 

Por irrational objects the uL/ k is changed into «>-, just as 
in S hi and i*»^ chi (see p. 34), e.g,^ 

<lbKr;b hdziche, a little game. • 

^js!^ kaf'Che, a ladle (lit. a little palm of the ha.T^^V 
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12. J^ hlr^ jS gar, ^ gaTy all express action or the actor ^ 
and are coniiected with the verb ^^i ; as 

jliU^j- jafd-lcurf cruelty. 

jUoi^J dast-gar, skill (er^wO (fas^, a hand). 
^jU- jddu-gar, a conjurer, juggler. 
jOJo^i o^rifiStf^ar, a creator, 
jbj^^l amUz-gdr, a teacher. 

j\Ct\^ Mm-gdr, successfuj. 
j\Sjb\:S gundh-gdr, a sinner, guilty. 

^\y taiodn-gary rich (powerful). 

13. ^jS gin, "affected with;" as 

^^jSas^ ^^am-gln, grieved. 
^j^^^^jjjS^ khashm-gln, angry. 

14. ^3 IdU, "^lace." 

^S CJCL» aang-ldJchy a strong place. 

15. JOi^ »m»(4 possessor of ;" as 

JO^J^ 8ud-mandf profitable. 
JC^^;AJtj ddnish-mandy wise. 

16. cJU waAfc expresses "quality;" as 

C)U^ haul-ndkf frightfuL 
''^bj-Jb^ parMz-ndh, abstinent. 

17. A j&nal ^^ I signifies relation," such as that implied in 
the English adjective ; as * 

c* ^ jjjb hindly Indian. 
%Jj^^ if^gi^^h English. 



r 
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After S this lecomes . p ; as 

2^jcj handa, a slave. 
j^XJ handagl, slavery, 
^^L>- hhdnagl, domestic (for ^J^ JU»-). 

The final ^ I, when it represents the yde majhul{e)j see p. 28, 
signifies 'unity;" as 

4^uyi tnardt, one a man. 

J8. ^ nl signifies "duty," "fitness;" e.ff. 

^,^^ l:ardanl, what is to be done (duty)c 
tA^jy>- i^urdml, good to eat (food). 
fJOLKri- khartdanl, purchascable, 

• Compound Words. 

Persian is very rich in compound words, and as has heen 
before remarked (p. 18), the types most in use for I^ouns are 
exactly analogous to such English compounds as "block-head," 
^* tinder-box," "rosy-cheeks," and the like; e.g, 
^ J3 lalaruhhy tulip-cheeked. ^ 
f^\>^\ ^ grd-anddm, rose-bodied. 
J jj^4m9 saman-har, jasmine-bosomed. 

Others arc made from two verbal roots ; as ul-o. ^ Jt^T dmad o 
raftf coming and going ;" or two ilbuns joined by a preposition, 
nsjjj>*jj^ ear ha ear, individually," "altogether," liL "head 
to head." 
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The Compound Yerbs arc very numerous, but are for the most 
part quite simple, the principal ones being the following : 

1. A noun followed by either j^*^ Jcardan "to do," j^:ir>.Lj 
$ukhtan, to make," j^Jy^J numiidanf to display," ^Jft.«.5 
farmudan, "to order," and the like; as 

( ti^Ls) ^^i^Xa::j\ intizdr kardan {sdkhtan), to expect. 
^JyiJ /^ Jcaram numudan, to be generous. 
j^J^^j u^^-A^ nahzat farmiidd^n, to start (on a march), 
said of a king, etc. 

2. A noun followed by ^»A^I dmadariy "to come" (cf, Angllce 
'become"): 

^X^\j^ sir Smadan, to become satisfied. 
jj*X«l i pur dmadan, to become full. % 

^S^\ tX^Ja padid dmadan, to become apparert. 

3. A noun followed by ^j;*>;^T dwardan, the convSrse of the 
last; as 

^jfc),^l Jo Jo padid dwardarif to make apparent. 

4. A noun followed by j^^^ Wurdan^ "to eat," used with 
words expressing passions or grief ; as 

^o«^^ /»fi ^m MurdaHf to be grieved. 
i^^j^^ «*-£SIj (a-aMuf War dan, to sorrow. 
There are many other compound verbs of this kind, but they 
will be easily understood when met with, and will be found 
in most vocabularies. 
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SYNTAX. 

The Syntax of Persian is as simple as that of English, which 

it much resembles in construction. The student is recommended 

to read the preliminary remarks on Syntax in the abstract on 

pp. 21 and 22. 

The Cases of Xouns. 

As has been noticed above, the only real case-ending which 
survives in Persian is u rd for the objective. This exactly cor- 
responds to the Hindustani^? h (see p. 23) ; as ^j1 J L^\s^ \j i^ 
mard-ru Utah dddam, "l gave the man the book," where mard 
is tho object (its position in the sentence calling attention to 
this fact); /•jIj J^^ j \j l^V':^ hitdh-rd ha mard dddam, "l 
gave the book to the man," attention bei»g chiefly called in 
the last sentence to book," both by the objective affix and by 
its position in the sentence: the fact that the man" is in 
** dative" is then expressed, as in English, by c-j ha, to." 

CONCOEDANCE. 

The Concordance of Yerbs and Nouns is e^iactly the same as 
in English, a singular noun requiring a singular verb, and a 
plural ^oun taking a plural verb. 

Nouns substantive do not agree with their adjectives or 
qualifying nouns in number, it •being sufficient to mark the 
plural by the termination in the flrst nam#il ; as 

c-iyi- i^^j^ marddn ikhuh, good men (see p. 33V 
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The relation of substantive and adjective," as well as that 
of the ** genitive case," is expressed by the izufat (see p, 29). 

c^Li\ izufat signifies adding on," and is expressed by 
placing a short i {Icasrah or zer) between the two nouns ; as 
fc> -.« f^^^ asp % mardj the man's horse. 
c.^^3- ^*^'A ciRp i khuhf a good horse. 

The order of words in Persian is Subject — Object — ^Yerby 
all qualifying expressions falling into^their natural places ; e.ff. 
a word expressing the condition of the subject follows it; so 
does a word expressing the condition of the object; while words 
or expressions signifying time, place, or other circumstances, 
find their proper place immediately before the verb. 

The only marked peculiarity in the arrangement is that the 
verb comes generally last. 

The description of the "tenses'^ on pp. 38 — 42 sufficiently 
indicates their neOp 
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THE ALPHABET. 

The Arabic Alphabet is that used, with certain modifications, 
for Persian and Hindustani, and is written in the same way 
from left to right. Th« letters and Arabic pronunciation are 
as follows : 

NAME. EQUIVALENT. PRONUNCIATION. 

I Alif^ a, e, t, o or u This is the spiritua lenis of the Greek, a 
mere prop to rest an initial vowel on. 
L-^ Ba, h As in English, 

eij Ta, * t A soft dental t like^he Italian, 

vji^ Tha^ th As in thing. 

— Jim, j As in English. 

^ Hd, h An aspirato strongly breathed out from 

the chest. 
^ Kha, kh Like c/j in Welsh or Gaelic, or the German 

ch as pronounced in» Switzerland. 
J Bdly d A soft dental «l as in Italian. 

J Dhdl, dh Like th in this, 

J Bd, r A distinctly pronounced r. 

• Zain, z As 2? in Snglish. 



1,^^ Sin, 8 

^ Shin, sh 



As in English. 
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NAME. EQTTIVALENT. PRONUNCIATION. 

jjfi Sad, § An 8 pronounced by placing the tongue 

against the side teeth, and slightly 
opening the mouth. 

fja Lhdd, dh k dh pronounced in the same manner 

as the last. 
L Ta, t At pronounced with the tongue full 

against the front part of the palate, 
b pha, dh A (?A or 2 pronounced in the same manner 

as the last.« 
ft Hin, df etc. A guttural sound only heard in Arabic . 

it must be learnt from a native. 
c Ghain, ^gh A guttural sound something like the 

French r grmseyd, 
4«j Fdy f As in English. 

J Kaf, J A very guttural ^, like ch in thich^ only 

much stronger. 

J Za/», 1% > As in English. 

>» Minif m J 

^ Nun, n As in English ; before h or / it is 

^ sounded as m» 

^ TFaw, iff \ 

if Ha J h > As in English. 

LS Ta, y J 

a is sometimes written thiw, if, with two dots over it, and is 
then called hd,-t&. ^.When followed by a vowel this is pronounced 

like cr^ t, but otherwise it is not pronounced at alL 

• - 
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The alovo are joined to the preceding letter by prefixing a 
small cnrvo or stroke, and to the following letter by removing 
tbe cnrvo witli wbicb they all but alif end : thus 



lETACHED. 
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. ^ J if deprived of the curve would become unrecognizable ; 
hence they do not join to the left. * 

The above letters are all consonants. 

VOWELS. ^ 

The vowels are fet-hah - a (pronounced like a in hat), and 
dhammah ^ u (as in hill), both written above the letter; and 
kesrah • i (as • in hit) written below the letter. 

When the vowels are doubledf thus — ^, they are pro- 
nounced respectively an, un and in. This is oalled ^j^ tentolnp 
i,0, "giving the n sound." 
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Combined with 1 <?, j lo, and ^^ y, the yowcls become \ aa (a), 
•'wtt^ (u), i^^iy (I), J flrer (pronounced as ow in <ro«^), ^j ai (like 
• in //?0' 

1^0 word can commence in the Arabic character with a vowel, 
or if it does the vowel is introduced by alif 1. 

"When a syllabic begins with a vowel, the mark — Jiamzeh is 
used to introduce it. 

But this hamzeh being written abo^e the line requires a prop . 
this in the case of a is t, in the case of u it^ is ^, and in tho 
case of I it is ^j, only that in the initial form this last is dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots : e.g, *il ji 
/&-d(f, "a heart," 2rjk5li/a-2V/«, "advantage." . 

* Tashdld doubles the letter it is placed over. 
' ^ Suhun shows that the letter it is placed over has no vowel. 
Tvo consecutive ^uhuns cannot come together in one word. 

Waslah is o§ly used over an initial alif or over the article 
Jl «/, and shows that these are to bo elided, 

Maddah is placed over an initial allfj and shows that it 
should be pronounced long, as ^\ utl, ''coming." 

If the first letter of a word be a sibilant or liquid the article 
Jl is elided before it and tho consonant itself douLled, as 
(jw^liJl i^j£ dwummu-nnuSy ''common people," <OJl 5u£ dhdu-liah, 
"Abdullah" (the servant of^Allah). 

JM)te. — Final short vowels or tenwhi are not pronounced before 
a full stop. 
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ROOT WORDS. 
(Tbilitebal Roots). 

Arabic, like tlie other so-called Semitic languages, is totally 
different in construction from European tongues. 

Every word in the language is referred to a root, which con- 
sists of three radical letters. Roots of two, or four or more 
radicals do exist, but the^ need not be noticed, since they are 
treated in practicp as though they were derived forms. 

Instead of modifying a root to express a modified idea by 
prefixing or affixing syllables, the Arabic treats the three 
radicals as algebraists treat the symbols x, y, z, and expresses 
ide^s by formul(B arrivfed at by combining these with certain 
other letters, called by European grammaridhs servile," but 
by the natives ijjjj zaidahy "pleonastic." The letters so used 
are contained in the words Jl-u^a*J ^ ^\^\ amjnun toa tashllun, 
'safety and ease :" that is, they are \ lU {jm fj /^ ^^ if and^. 
Of course any of these may occur as radicals, but after learning 
the rules I shall presently give the student wU not find any 
difficulty in identifying them. 

All words are arranged in the dictionaries under the triliteral 
root : that is, the original word of three radical letters. 

I have said that Arabic ideas^are expressed by formulaa 
analogous to those employed in algebra. Th*is (x+y+z) may 
may mean (1 + 2+3), or (2 + 3+4), and so on, and the whole 
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formula will mean 6 or 9, and so on, according to the values 
given to the letters x, y, and z. Similarly in Arabic the three- 
letter combination in the root bears a different meaning ac- 
cording to the letters employed; thus, C-^ dh+r+h means 
** beating," JjJ k+t+l means "killing," and so on. The 
Arabs use the word Jje f+^+l (fid or/fl^J), ' doing," for the 
typical formula of a root, the individual letters 4-J, f , and J 
corresponding to the x, y, and z of jjgebra. 

If we add an alif \ to the first radical, and place a kesrah • t 
after the second, the formula will then become (XayJfZ) = JxU 
/tt^f /, which means one doing." Thus the formula for an agent 
is JxU. Then, if for the 4-i, ft and J (that is, for x, y and z) 
we substitute the letters contained in either of the combinations 
given above, viz. C-^ or J^i , we r?ii: 
(Xdytz) 
• Jiili ffi^h one doing, 
c^li (Iharihf one beating. 
JjIS katil, one killing. 

A word, the», of the shape (Xfi^K/) will always be the agent 
form of the radical word, whatever that may be. In looking 
it out in the dictionary you look for the 1st, 3rd, and 5th 
letters; that is, for the <— i, ft and J, or, in other words, 
for the X, y and z. ^ 

But another difficulty may occur. The letters ] d, ^ iff, or 
(^ ^ are called weak consonants, and are considered as homo- 
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geneous with tlie short vowels ~r- a, «, «,. One of these weak 
consonants may occur as a radical; eff. Jy kawl, speaking." 
To get the agent form from this we treat it like the examples 
just given, and should have (XJylfz) 

jLcli family 

J^li hdwil: 
but, as a matter of fact, the agent of Jy is not JtU but JJl5 , 
the reason being that the ^owel • being indispensable to the 
form absorbs the weak consonant j and turns it into the weak 
consonant ^^ which is homogeneous with itself. So from jji, 

"to make a raid," 

(XaVtZ) 
J^li family 

i^jXz gliaziy=ghazl, a raider (o^ warrior). 
Again, "an instrument for doing anything" is expressed by 
the formula JUi-* mif^l (^^mixydz) ; thus fro^i ^^ t(^+2+», 
"to weigh," we get (wlxydz, 

but ^wv& not homogeneous with 31 : the latter, therefore, changes 
it into yj y, which /«, and we have ^y^ miyzan ( = wl2a/i), 
*a balance." 

These changes of weak consonants^ire QdMoi^ permutations, and 
will be treated of later on, together with othei^honetic laws. 

The first principle in Arabic grammar, then, is that radical 
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ideai arc expressed by combinations of three consonants, and that 
modifications of these ideas are expressed by algebraical f ormulsD 
constructed from these three consonants in combination vrith the 
so-called pleonastic" letters. 

I shall now proceed to show the nature of thcde formulae and 
their relation to each other. The student must bear iu mind 
that the word Jje f+^+l represents the symbols x, y and z. 

VeBBAI FoE^ftJLiS. 

The simplest formula in Arabic is jAi facala, i c. (XaJaZa) 
signifying **he did;" as c-J-i dkaraha, * he struck," JjJ katala, 
'*ho hilled." It is under this form that words will be found 
in the dictionaries. 

The form J*3 fatala, signifying he did," is th^ past tense 
of the verb. 

To express the other tenses the Arabs have only one form,, 
• (yaxyuzw) 

Jjoy yaf^ulu, 
which is called the "aorist," or doubtful tense, because it may 
stand for aorisi, present, future, etc., the exact meaning being 
defined either by the context, by changing the final vowel, or 
by adding other words. Of the ^'numbers," * persons," etc., I 
chall speak later on. 

The forms JjJ/«^«rJ^, Jl^ y</t«M arc susceptible of further 
modifications of 4hc middle x<iWe\\ this, however, we must also 
treat of later on* 
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The imperative is of the form jAs] ufad (with the accent on 
the syllable ^il). This is the shortest form of the yerb (see 
p. 15) as pronounced sharply or in a tone of command; only 
as no Arabic word may begin with two consonants, short H is 
prefixed for convenience of pronunciation: this is elided if it 
follows a vowel in the preceding word. 

Besides the form J^U fdaly meaning one who does," the 
student must learn the following: Jjii fa-J or Jl^, a doing," 
'^an act." (But if the root, instead of implying an ad^ as 
c-jti *' striking," signifies a quality or the like, then the form 
J«*i fa-^l is used, and both these are called nouns of action). 
Jjbi^ maf^l, ' a place where, or time at which, a thing is 
done." J*«-A-^ maf^l, a thing done." "We get, therefore, 
the following formula) for expressing the principal simple ideas 
in the language : 

J*i fa^la {KayaZa\ "past tense," •he did. 

Ji^ij yafadiii {yaK.yuZu), aonst," he does, etc. 

Jii^ uf^l (wXywZ), imperative," he does, etc. 

JjJ fa^ (X«yz), "noun of action," 8oing, etc. 

% 9^ ^ w X ( "intransitive verbal), . 

J^ fu-Jll (XuywZ), I ^ ^ „ ^^^^y etc. 

J^U fa^l (Xay/z), "agent," one doing. 

J^ii^ fWfl/^M? (wmXyuZ), passive {participle," done. 
,^v^ - ,, V ("noun of place or T place of doing, 
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Arabic grammarians never speak of tho "agent," etc., of a 
Tcrb, but mention the formula ; thus 

c-^li dharih is the JLcU fa^l of C--nJ . 
^}3 katil ^ „ ' ,» „ J^. 
Debiyatite Vebbs. 

There are, of course, many ideas which are not expressed by 
any of the above formula) ; of these we obtain a very large 
number by certain modifications of^the simple formula JJii 
fa-Ma, * he did/' These modifications are thirteen in number, 
and are called conjugations." I shall number them according 
to tho old system as used in all European grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the Arabic language, but shall arrange them some- 
what differently. • 

These modifications consist of prefixing or inserting certain 
letters in the formula fjjti fa-.ala {^aJaZa), 

If in English Ve want to give greater emphasis to a word we 
J) renounce it more forcibly. The Arabs do the same, and hence 
it comes that by donhling the midrlle syllabic of the above form 
we get an intelisified meaning. Thus from Ji*^ kjsara, ' he- 
broke," {formula JJLi fa^ala {XayaZa),) we get lwy5 kassara, 
"he broke to bits," {formula JJu fa^^ala {XaJJaZ).) But if 
the verb is not active, this doubling of tho middle radical 
mnkes it so; as 

%^ fiadama, to be in front. 
^Sj l^addama, to send forward. 



So from a noun, 03 oJjf jijd {formula Xtyz), we get jJU- 

Prefixing ^ a also mi^^ a .verb aGtiye Ahafc was not so before ; 
as JjJ na^tdaj "he descended," JJJi amah, **lie caused to 
descend," Z*''^**^'* J--^' «/tfl^« (aXJaZ*). 

By putting \ & after the fii*st radical, formuJa JiU /ds_tf^ 
(XaJTaZa), the sense of reciprocity is given; as J^i katdla^ **he 
kiUed," J5lS Jd^Ai, "he fought;" C^ Mala, *'he wrote," 
c-^l^ kdtaha, "he corresponded." 

The word to "come" in Arabic is ^\ ata. Two formuloe are 
obtained by prefixing the consonant t (the only strong letter in 
this word ata, with the sense of becoming") to the two forms 
last-mentioned ; thus from iSj ^addama {form, Jj6 fa^cala), he 
sent forward, iS^J takaddama {form. fJJfkjmtafat^Ia), he re- 
moved to, he was sent fprward, a distance, he was removed to 
a distance ;" and from iXf b hd^da {form. QiS^Juuila) from Jou 
ha-^i *^^ tahdcada {form' J*^^* tafdt^la\ "he was removed 
to a distance from someone or something else." 

The state or condition resulting frpm the action may also be 
expressed by two other formulae, namely, Jjtiii ifta^ala {ixyaZa) 
and JiftJi infa^ala {inXJaZa), the only difference between them 
being that the first implies * being affected by," and the last 
"reduced to the state of;" as ^IgJ i^^<f^f ''he cut," iJai^l 
inkata^a, * it was cut;" ^^ jama^, "he ^thered," t-4w;£>"\ 
ijtama^, 'it was in a collected state." 
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By prefixing u:.-^-j1 tst we get the idea of '' asking for," 
*Visliing to be," or 'deeming;" as^^ix ghflfara^ "he asked 
pai-don," C&jLiio\. %%taglifara^ "he asked pardon," form, JjtX^J. 
istaftala {istaHyaZa) ; IJoi adhuma, "to be grand," lijiSijI 
ista-jihamay "ho thought it grand;" ^i^ kahura, "he was 
great," ^^-liLHol istakhara, "he was proud," i.^. desirous of 
being thought great. 

Of the forms Jl-*-?i ifuilla {iXJaZZa), jS^yju\ i/taucala 
(iXJauJaZa), and J-^Jj. t/ta//« (tXyaZZ^i), the last implies 
"colour," asjfiitf^ tsfarra, "to be yellow;" the other two being 
distorted forms imply some distortion or deformity. 

The "nouns of action" are formed from all of these derived 
forms (except the first two and those beginning with CD fa) by 
prefixing \ i to the form and inserting \ a between dbhe second 
and third radical, and changing the preceding a to *; thus 
JU...il if,,,dxl («X...yaZ). The dots represent the inter- 
vening letters "v^ch occur in some of the forms, as the :; ^ in 
Jjoij, ifta^al {ixiajaz)^ of which the noun of action is JUsit 
ifti'M {ixttjdz). 

The remaining form their nouns of action as follows : 

Jxi fa^z^ala, noun of action J-xjlJ taf^l (taXJzZ). 
^[ifd^la, „ 11^\a^ mafa^Iah(t)maXdya!Zah{t) 

or JUi/^aZ(XtyoZ), 
and from those prefixing J by changing the last a but one 
into w; as «« JxaJ tafa^^l (taXayjuZ), 

fJiXSu tafd^l {taXdyuZ), 
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The aorist is made as in the simple verh, except that the vowels 
are slightly modified ; e.g. for the first three it is J-c • • • -^^ 
yuf^lu (j/uX. • • • JtZu) ; for the two which prefix j t it is 
jS . . . i-J yaf^alu {yaXJaZu) ; and for the rest it is J^ ,,,sd 
yaf^ilu (yaXJtZu), 

The imperative is made by cutting off the last vowel of the 
aorist and prefixing i where two consonants would otherwise 
come together pt the beginning. 

The passive of all verbs is formed by changing the first vowel 
into u and the second vowel into i for the *'past tense," and a 
for the aorist i" as 

PASSIVE. 

J^fa^cala u^^^yufa^^f^^ fj^y fu^^Ia^ ^^i^^ yu/a^<^lu 
Where the first vowel of the aorist is already u it is rcLaincd in 
the passive. ^ 

The passive participle from all derived forms of the verb is 
J^ . . . A^ muf, . . ^l {mux . . . y«z). This formula also serves 
for the nouns of time and place." « 

Poems op the Simple Yekb. 

I have said that the simple verb Jjtw Jje fa^Ia yafatlu is 
susceptible of further modificatioms by changing the middle 
vowel. The following Table shows these, an* also the difFereut 
forms of nouns immediately derived from the verb : 
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TABLE OF FORMS 01' 
The class to which a verb belongs will be found in the dictionaries. 
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fe 






( 


• 










/t«^ J 
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THE SIMPLE VEEB, 

Those of Class 6 are nearly always verbs expressing some quality, 
to be handsome." 









Nonn of 


Nonn of Instru- 




«tii? 


Inten- 


Noun of 


Agent. 


Patient. 


Time or 


ment, or 


Noun of 




sive 


Species. 






Place. 


Intransitive Agent. 


QuuUty. 


Agent. 














^^g^la 












tnifzal 








liSii 


J.li 




3i^ 


. 2^ . 


J.i; 


jji^l 


3^ 


fi^hit) 


faiil 


maf^ul 


maf^l 


mifdil 


/«^7. 


af;,alu 


i 


fi 


f> 


11 


99 




• 


91 
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ff 
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}y 


mafal 


>9 


.» 


11 
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99 
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?> 


il5ii 


>> ■ 


31 
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maf^l 




fa^dn 






ff 


99 


l> 




>> 

• 


m 

19 


>> 
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^ 




' 


5^^ 
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tf 
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• 99 


Jju^ 
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fa^il 
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A&ABio eiuinum. 



As soon as tlie student has mastered those tables each foot 
word that he learns adds a large number of other wofda to hilt 
vocabulary. Thus, for instance, from c-; -i dh+r+h, "striking,'* 
ho may make all the -words given in the top line of the last 
table by merely substituting this root for the Jbo ; e.g. 



Preterite, 
Aorist, 



Jjb fa^^hf ^j^ dharahaf he struck. 



JkAS yafdulu, 



Preterite Pass., ,Jxs fu-^ila, 

Aorist Passive, Jj^ yu/^alu, 

Imperative, ^)j6\ u/^l, 

Noun of action, I Jj6 fa^l, 
transitive, ) 

Noun of action, neuter. 



dJLdJ yadhruhu, he is striking. 

Cl^ dhuriha, he was struck. 
dJ^^^ f/udhrahUf he is siirack. 
cL^l udhurhy strike. 

tf^ dharb, a blow. 

"Wanting. ^ 



Noun of unity, dJj6 fa^h{t), Xj^ dharlah{{)f one blow. 



Noun of species. 
Agent, Jfili /dc_i7, 

Patient, u^^ ma/zul, 

JML^ maf^al, 

is o 

Noun of quality. 



"Wanting. 

cf^U dhdrihf a striker 

^y^ madhruh, struck. 

LlJ^Ai madhrah, a plaoe of 
beating. 

<4v^ midhrahf a thing to beat 
with. 



Same as Agent. 



Noun of SU-) fjxi] af^lUfK tl^i ariiArflJ, more addicted to 
periority, ) beating. 

Intensive j J^ fa^l, 
agent, j 



^- ' 9 dharuh, one who beats 



mmJtya am 



much. 



DtXPtATIVE TXBBS. 



7» 



A gain, from the Tabfo of Bei^ratrve Forms, p. 68, hb cafi make 

2. J^ fa^ijih^ <4i^ ^Wi^<f 5a, he excited another 

to beat or fight. 
J-j^iJ /af^w, L^^o^;*aJf <ff^n3, a cause of contention. 

3. J^li fd^hf <4^^ dhdraha, he contended with 

another with blows. 

£lcU^ i»ft(/a^«Ji»^(^)^ ^Lu mudhurahah{t)f contortion, 
and so on. 01 course every root is not susceptible of erery 
form, but common sense and the dictionary will tell the student 
which are used. 

We have seen that the fofflrala jxs fa^ala (XnyaZa) is used 
for the 3rd person singular masculine of the verb, and is 
equivalent to he does;" as i^-y^ dharaha, "he strikes," the 
pronoto **he" being considered as inherent to the form. To 
express tbe other persons the following terminations are used : 

PHETEUITB (affixes). 



PLURAL. 




DUAL. 1 




SINGULAR. 




Fern. Masc. 


Fen. Masc. 


Fern. Masc 




^•-.na lj_« 


ll^. ata C a 




3rd person. 




Ui^ tuma 




2nd „ 


tttnna itim 




a ta 




U^'-wa 




9 O 


1st „ 


AoRisT (suffixes and affixes). 




PLURAL. 


DUAL. 


8I^GULAR. 




rem. Masc. 


Fern. Masc. 


Fem. Masc. 


U-i t!5-i 


J'...; J,..i 


'...J '... 


S 3rd pers. 


yd.,,na pa,,, una ta,,,an% ya.,,dni 


ta...u ya.. 


.u 




J... • 


^.-" '•■ 


,j 2nd „ 


id,,M ta.,.firta 


ia...ani 


ta...%fa fa. 


..u 


'i.,i fi.,,U 








'....!«... 


u 1st ^^ 
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ABABIC OEAJIMAB. 



Thns, from v-^ "he struck," we get ' 

Preterite ^^^j^ dharahat, she struck^ 
^Jl^jc dhardbtUj I strack| 
and so on ; and in the aorist 

cLjJ-o^^ f/adhrulu, he strikes, 
ci^l adhruhu, I strike, and so on. 
The following exhibits all these forms in the typical root 
Jjti (see p. 60) : ^ 



PLV&AX. 

Fern. 



fazalna fa^alu 
faj,aUunna fat^altum 



fdi^alnd 



DUAIi. 

Fern. Maso. 
fa-^ahta fa-^alu 



fa^ltuma 



SINGULAB. 

Fern. MasG. 
t^ ^ ^ ^. ^ 
c:^Jjt3 Jie 3rd pers. 

fa^alat fa-^aU 

c;J[x3 cuJJci 2nd ,, 

fa^Ui fa^dlta %* 

Ist „ 



fa:.aUu 



PLURAL. 

Fern. Masc. 


DUAL. 

Fern. Masc. 


BINOrLAB. 

Fern. Masc. 

J*»J Jiij 3rd pers. 


yaf^lna yaf^luna 
taf^lna iaf^una 


ta/culdni yaf^lani 
taf^lani 

V 


taf^lu yaf^ulu 
^^ jO? 2nd „ 
iaf^llna taf^hi 

Jii! l8t „ 



It may be takea as an axiom that in Arabic the direct or 
Bubjcctiye idea is expressed by u ^, the objectiye or conditional 
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by a ^, and tlie dependent by * ? . This is obviously so in the 

cases of nouns, but it is equally applicable to verbs. Thus, to 

express the 'conditional mood" we have only to change the 

final vowel of the aorist from uto a; as 

• S^/^ yadhruluy he strikes, 

Conjunctive tli^J^ J yadhrula, that, he may strike. 

The imperative second person singular is, as we have seen 

(p. 63), the shortest form^n which a word can occur. To make 

the imperative of the other persons in Arabic we have only to 

shorten the words as much as possible by cutting off the last 

vowel J as 

cl^^oJJ yadhrulUy he strikes, 

cL^^«dJ yadhruhy let him strike, and so on. 
• Note that the final ^ in the persons offthe aorist is con- 
sidered as a vowel and elided ; thus 

^Cj^CJlj yadhrabuna, they strike. 
^ JliOJ yadhruhUf let them strike. 

Ieregular Yeebs. 

Although certain Arabic verbs seem at first ^ight to be quite 
irregular, it may be taken as an axiom that no such thing as an 
irregular verb exists. 

I have shown (p. 60-61) how a change may occur in a form 
from the presence of one or morcy of the weak consonants" 
\ a, ^tff, or f^. These changes are called "permutations," and 
it will only be necessary to study the following table to be 
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able to account for any apparently irreirular fartft wbioh intcf 
he met with, or to conjugate any rerb in wlu6b ireA eo^ 
sonants occur. 

PEBMTJTATIOSrS Df THB PeKTBSHB. 

jf ' at^ becomes w 

^^ iwa becomes 4^ f. 

(^ irjra becomes i^, pronounced like 1 A0 

CriANGES IN THE TERMINATION OF THE AoSIST. 



y ftwu becomes / u 

{Y nwa remains uncbangcd y ) 



y atca \ 

\ become . tf fi 

^ j^ iwu\ 

jbecomo ^ i^^l 

Is^ iyu J 

(^Jya remains uncbanged Ij^) 



^3 



uu 



^ iyu ) 



become 



Jbecomo 



jj awu \ 



become 



j^ ayi becomes 



Similarly tbe nouns and participles, etc. 

j" awun \ ^ 

s ^ I become ^ an, 

^ ayun ) 



5* 






tSa% 



Zs^ iyun 



33 



Uwun 



J, T in, the ^ and ,^ not being required to sup- 
port tenicin Icesrah. 
„ y fl2(;ww (but in verbs of the form ^*^ ( =y^j) 

^^ is more commonly used). 
„ £s^hjitn. 



£s^ ayun 

' When * is final, and more tlian two letters precede it, it is written i^f 
bat prononnoed the same* 
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ThuB, to take an extreme case, £^Jl wfi, to i^poir to a 
house or spot m order to live there, '^ in which all three radicals 
are weak," we get CL^Ji awai, she repaired,** for li»i<25> awayl 
(because the ^emiuine is made by adding c^ t to the mascuiine, 
which in this^ase is i^^\ , and two «wZ*^^ cannot come togeti^er, 
see p. 58) = u;,*OJe fa^lat » XajaZat ; agent •! am^ ^ ^^\\ = 
js\i fu'Jlun^XayiZun^ and the verbal noun of the fourth 
'* conjugation" C^e p. §8) would be ^\i^ Iwd^un^ ^\yi^ 
iwdy«AM= jUi| f/^a^tt» » txyazw/i, and so on for all potwible 
forms. 

Note^-r-ln the case of verbs which begin with a ^ w |uid 
make their aorist of the form J«jaj the ^ w- drops ojit in the 
aorist active; 0ius, from ^j t^<^M to guard against," we • 
get — Preterite ^j u>ai:0f Aorist ^^^ ya$», •imperative j ^j, 
for jJ X:l, because the imperative pust be pronounced quickly 
and shortly* • 

Besides the nouns wliich are included in Ijjie forms derived 
from verbs, as given above, there are some callld priniitive, 
i,e, which cannot be referred to any verbal root, such as {Jm^ 
farasun, *' horse," (*fJSi kalhun, ^'lieojct,^* y&p^ jaf^arun, "small 
flifcream." These belong, of course^ to the vocabulary. * 

There are other forms of nouns, of which«the following jue 
the most useful : 
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1 . Trades and oificcs arc of the measure iJ\ii Jl^dlaiun ; as 
^jlfl^ tijdratuny ''trading," <^l^ khif/atatun, "tailoring," 
(jU^ mafatun, "office of Caliph." 

2. Pains of the body are of the measure ^\j!!i fu^dlun\ as 
cljki ^udd^un, 'headache," jlii suMun, cou6:h." 

3. Hounds are of the measure ^yM fu-Jilun or jj-^i fa^tlun; 
VLH 1\^ ^urdlTiun, cry,"J-i-^ saflrun, "whistling." 

4. Motion, commotion, or emotion *dre expressed by the form 
^h6/a'^aldn, and sometimes J^fa-Mun ; as ^ua:^ khafakanun, 
"palpitating, fluttering," J^-^j7ia^?/w» "departure." 

5. Flight or avoidance by JlJLi/^5/wn; ea j\^ Jlrdrun, 
"flight." 

C. A small portion is expressed by SjJLi fi^atuni as irCi*^ 
kisratun, "a broken crust," &i33 kit^atun, "a fragment." 

7. A small quantity by SJJci fudatun% as rtiJ^ fcuh^atun^ 
* a handful." 

8. Colour in the abstract, by ^liki fu^Iafun ; as ^^CSJ^ Ai^mra^Mn, 
"redness," 2r^ fufratun, "yellowness." 

0. Small ijieces, refuse, by £JUi fuMatunx as Ic^^ A:2<rd« 
^tun, 'clippings, filings." 

Cases op Nouns, 

The cases of nouns are dhree — Subjective, Objective, and 
Dependent. Thew are represented by the vowels ^ w, ^ a, and 
• » respectively. 
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When the noun u indefinite the tenwm form u used (see p. 
67); thus 

Subj. (J^ rajulun, a man. <J4;^1 arrajulu, the man. 

Obj. sS-j rajulan, a man. u^J^\ arraJuJa, the man. 

Dep. fJS-jrajuUn, of a man. (J4^^ arrajuli, of the man. 

The dependent is used with all prepositions. 

The following is a noun declined with and without the article, 
and with the affixed pronouns : 

INDEFINITE. 



Subjective (Jj\^ a book. 
Dependent c-^l^ of a book. 
Objective blS^ a book. 



DEFINITE. 

"With the Article. "With Pronouns. 



The following nouns, cl^l "father," 14 "brother," i:C 
"father-in-law," ^^ ' thing," ^ J "possessor," ii "mouth," 
are declined with long vowels when in construction with a noun, 
or when they have an affixed pronoun ; e.p. 

With the With Tn con- 

Article. Pronouns. etruction. 



INDEFINITE. 



Subjective Cpl a father. 
Dependent c-^t 
Objective bl 

Certain nouns cannot take tenwin^ these have the fetha (a) for 
both objective and dependent case. ^ 

When, however, they are preceded by the article, or are in 
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construction with another noun, they hare jbif4i (i), like otlier 
nouns in the dependent case. 

NuMBEBs OF Noumk 

The Dual is formed as follows : 

XA8CTJLIN8. rwafsxig^ik 



Subjective j^L dni, ^li^- aidni. 

Objective 

Dependent 



Objective ) ^^ , . c^^ , • • 



The Plitral. 
The plural in Arabic is either regular," i.e. formed by affixes ; 
or ^'broken/' i.e a modification of the original fonn of the am- 
gular, just as in English we say "ship,"/?/, "ships," a2id man," 
pL "men." 

Regtjlae Masctjiute Plttbal* ^ 

The regular plural is formed as follows : 

MASCULINE. 

Subj. j^j— una, \ This is merely a lengthening ol the singnlar 
Obj . ) I termination — — , for just as -2- $u^mi «, 

Subj. ilA^atun,\ 

f Similarly this is an expansion of the regular 
Obj. ) . ( . . ^ 

( CJi— dttn J feminine affix 2r t. 
Dcp. ) * ^ 

The regular masculine affixed form is only used f or-— 

1. Nouns dciivud from verbs making Voffix feminine in if and 

signifying rational beingSt 



Dop. ) " so ^jj una = .1 HUi 



FEMININE. 
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2. Proper names of men, provided they consist of a single 
word, and do not end ia if . 

3. Diminutives of proper names of the description just men- 
tioned, and diminutives of ordinary nouns, provided they denote 
rational beings, and are of the masculine gender ; as 

s ^ 

(J^j rujeilun, a little man, pi. i^j^-i^j mjeiluna. 

s 

4. Eelative adjectives wlding in JL^. 

5. Kouns of the measure Jitil af^lu, provided they signify 
comparison. 

The regular plural cannot be used in nouns which are common 
to both genders ; as 

ifg^\^ jarihuny wounded, j^ saJjuruHf patient. 

6. The following words, 

jf^l ihnun, son, • 

JJsl ahlun, family, 

J J dhu, possessor, # 

"Vile adamun, worW, universe, 

fjOj\ ar&un, earth, 

'jJ^ cashrun, ten, ^ 

dS^^ sanatuUf year, 
(and the other cardinal numbers, thirty, forty, etc., between 
twenty and ninety,) together with all nouns similar to the last, 
i.e, nouns of which the last radicals is cut off and a if added by 
way of compensation; as <ljUy *'a hundred,'(i ^^\ t^ "a 
thorny path," (^j-^ . * 
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Tlio last-mcntionod class of plurals in iLe dependent case may 
bo treated as broken plurals, and declined throughout; e.g. 
Sub. jf,-*^ Obj. Vxji^ Dep. ^|;«^. 

In construction with a following noun the regular plural loses 
its final ^^ ; as * * 

S^j ^j^ dharihn Zaidin^ the strikers of Zeid, 

K.B. — The termination 5, whether singular or plural, be- 
comes C-? t when followed by another letter ; as ^f>-\ tMera/«», 

brothers," ^y^\ ikhwatuhu, his brothers." 

The regular feminine plural is used with all feminine nouns 

s ^ 

ending in i ; llA dtun is frequently used in nouns which have 
a neuter sense ; as 

%\X>- bath, hammumiin, pi. lu\^\X^ hammdmdtun. 

Beoken Plueals. 

There arc, besides this regular form, a large number of 
formula} for the plural, called "broken plurals," and the use of 
these is one of the greatest difficulties in Arabic. Practice and 
the dictionary can alone teach all these, but a study of the 
following table will account for most of them. The top line 
shows the form of plural, the left hand column the forms of 
the noun. 

Sometimes a word, if usod in different meanings, will take 
one plural in ona sense and one in another; as <^:^ ''a house," 
pL CL^'^ , but l::^ a verse of poetry/' makes its pi. ci^ w1 • 



BROKEH- PLTTEALS. 
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fek^>fcfeferfe.V'fe 








Generally used w ith wortLi 
Tvliich havG tt wtfak conso- 
naut at beginning- or and ; 


te p! E?t 

.& vE^ sS 






fe 


fe 


III ' 
lii 


fe fe 


k 




fe 


C-i, C_i, t^i (U, c^. 

,£: vST vi^ ^ST v&^. 




Fiom Bubstantivcs "wliicli 
bave no i^eak coasonanfe, 
und TvbicU mfllce their 
f eminiiie in ^ ; as jj-i^ 
*^ a cornel." 


C_j:i CLjn C_tft C_ti C_-t C_Jn C—ti} C-Lt C-j? 


■ — ■»* 


Mostly Tised of noims of an 
objective iiakLre. 


fefefefefe 


r L, ^^PlurtU of Paucity/^ *.if. 
Ji^ ; ised for an? iiumbLT from 
irt*| 3 to 10, 


fc¥ ef! &s p? 

1 *C.r ^il* 't^ '&. 
—-yi —1* -^yy — *v* 




Pautity, from verbs whoee 
Sncl £md 3rd radical k thjo 
BaTnejasi^=Ji;;, | 






Generally from, nonns "witli t 
a we»k 2Ed or 3rd radical ; ' 
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"Wliea the tcnninatioa ^ implies unity, the removal of it will 
naturally have the effect of representing the plural; eff. Hs^ 
iuhfatun, a gift," pi. u-Sasf* tuhaf, gifts." 

Other forms are : 

Sing. ^Jji3 fajun, pi. J^U,^ mafatilu; as J^^ sheiJchun^ an 
elder or chief," ^LlL^ maslia-ikku, * elders;" ^j-i^ ^nun, 

beauty," ^^\^ tnahdsinu, beauties." 

Sing. JUi, pi. Jii fu^lun; as JljJ (:adkalun, "neck," pi. 
JiJ hidhulun. 

Sing. J:**i, pi. Jjti/U'^Iun; as l,,^.,*.^'! (:adhihun, "rod," pi. 
' kudhuhun. 



Sing. J^i, pi. Jib/w^w?tt;*; as J^ rasulun, "apostle," pi. 
JJij rusulun, % 

Sing. J^^i/flcl/, pi. 3<lx5 /w^fl:?a-w ; as^^ /fljlrw», "poor," 
])1. 'TyLi /nfmrfUu] ^-i^ ^a/lwmn, "wise, notable," pi. 3^UJlS 
^utftman. When this means pain," etc., its plural is iJ*i 
/rtj/rt; MM f l^sf yrt^ljww, "wounded," ^^\^jarha. 

TImi iiuwf.tilino agent Jxli fd^ has many forms of the plural, 
nf wliii'h tlio muHt common are JlSi/ti^^5/M» and J^/ti^fi/w»; 
iiny»-lj (njirun, "a merchant," j}hj\ssrtujfarun; *^:b\J^ skdhidun, 

*ll Nvil.llnrtrt," pi. 0^.^ »7<w7<7lf?W». 

Pmm iigt.ntM ciuling in -^ t» (for j^ or ^^, see p. 76) the 
pi. in ILaJ /u^ihiun\ as (joU (iddhin, "a judge," pL llo.* 
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Pltjbal of "Woeds ttith Foub Lettees. 

The measure for the plurals of words of four letters, whether 
radical or not, may be regularly represented by the signs 
(4) (3) \ (2) n ), which will be found to embrace all the forms 
Jr^^, JxUi, Jxli;;, etc.; e.p, from Sl^sX? *'key," we get 

U) iS) ^ (3) (1) *^ 

-. Jc; A .^ . In this \ becomes j (see p. 68), and the whole word 
^'^ ^ ^ " ^ u) (2) ni) 11) 

becomes ,-aJII;*. "FiomJ^j^ "jewel," we have J A ^ ^ « 

In words of five or more letters all above four are cut off in 
forming the plural ; as 

i.f.^jl£ "nightingale," plural J^li^c (l-^) J J ' i. .c 
J^-^ "quince," „ <t^U^(J) ^^j^Sk^ 

The NoTJif OF Relation. 

The noun of relation is formed by affixing •the syllable ^^ 
fi/un and rejecting all such inflections as the i of the feminine, 
or the signs of the dual and plural; as tSJi mehhatun, "Mecca," 
relative J^l^ mekhlyun, "Meccan." « 

If the nouns themselves end in the termination /L. this is 
rejected. 

Another form of the relative termination is ^\ . This is 
principally used in technical or scTentific terms; as AjUyisj- 
Jismanlf/un, "corporeal," ^yM-jj ruhdnli/un, *^piritual," AJ]^ 
iarrdnli/un, external," ^^J^j^ jawwanlt/un, "int^aX.** 
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Very irregular forms arc ♦ U» shumin, "Syriaii," ^^^Ajyamanm^ 
"of Yemen." (These arc declined like ^^l5 kudhin). 

Absteact Xoux. 

From the noun of relation an ahstract substaiKivc is farmc:! 
by the addition of the feminine termination s; as <U^ ilahun, 
**a god/* ^\ ilahvjun, "divine," ^r-l '^"^^y^^^wn, * divinity." 
In theological -works (especially Christian) the termination djrj 
ut is used instead ; as CL^S'i Idhut, "divinity," 'deity," tJLfi^^lji 
vialalcut, Eingdom (of heaven)." 

The DiinxTjTivE^ 

The diminutive is formed by inserting i (quiescent yd) after 
the second letter of the noun, and pointing the initial letter 
with dhammah and the second letter ^iih, fethah j as ij^j rajulun, 
"a man," dim.^ji>-! rujeilun. 

If the noun has more than three letters, all which follow 
the inserted i are pointed with hesrah ; as ^j^ a drachma," 

Declinable nouns only can take the diminutive form. 

FOEMATIOX OF THE iFEMININE FEOM THE lyTASCULINE. 

The feminines of masculfeie nouns are formed as follows :— 
1. By adding^i*; as <4^jl^ dharihun, fern. t^X^ dharihaiun^ 
a striker.'^ 
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^ and I an before if become \ ; aB^^fatan, "a youth," fern. 
^l::i faidtun, ' a young girl.'* 

2. !N"ouns of the form ^jlii fa-Jdnu ma'ke their feminines in 
^Iki/rtJa; as i^y^ salcrdnUj ''drunk/' fem. c/ijs salcrd. 

But ^\k3jaddniin and jfjlui fu-Jdmm make their feminines 
in the usual manner, <Lj!JJti and ^iL^ ; as (f)l^iJ nadmunurij 
"repentant," fem. <L}U^.» nadnmnalun ; (^'.^ ainjanun, naked," 
fem. <L}l5^ turydnatim, 

3. fjki\ af^lu, Avhen it expresses the comparative or superla- 
tive, makes its feminine ^^Xifudd', asj^l aJcharu, ''greatest," 
fem. iJ^ kulrH. 

4. fjk3\ af^alUy when it is descriptive of colour or deformity, 
has for ifts feminine *))Jt? faJd-u; as lioi-T ahmaru, * red," fem. 
*\JX^ hamrd'/' Cp^i-l ahdahi, hump-backed," fem. ^\JbS. 

hidhd-u, 

s ^ . . .• . . 

5. J»Jti faiuluriy when it has an iwOtive signification, has no 

different form for the feminine ; aSj^L^ u^j ^^Ji^^^f^ sahurtoij 
a patient man," J^^ ^!/~^i ^'''^'"^"^^ww sahurun, a patient 

woman." 

But J^ fazulini, with a passive signification, makes AJ*ii 

fajilatim in the feminine; as J^-^ rasuhmf one sent," fem. 

ijJt-i^ rasulatun, ^ 

6. F«V^ f^rsd J^3 /(Tc.I?w«, in the passive ^ense, has only one 
form for the masculine and feminine ; as ^J:^5^ i^^j «'^'w^«'* 
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if/tMmf » rr:H«»d na 



^4?, 



'-« 



ICBfi^ 



Kiirler*A yr'/siStSL/' vLH^ ««^^ ft^Umm with sa acsm 

B</me fcw worl=5 are of tLe coam^m gender. Tie list will be 
fcmnd in an j of IL^^ larger grammars. 

Tb/j foll//«ring wordi, thongli not ending in J, are iemimBe: 
jramc^ and attributes of women; nonns meaning fire, wind, 
wine; the double parts of the body, as "hand," "foot,** Ac; 
noons ending in A and cf , and all broken plurals. 



DEMONSTBATIVE PEOXOUXS. 
Tlie Demonstrative Pronoun is 1 J that," and is thus de- 



ned : 

FLUIIAL. 


DUAL. 
Fern, Masc. 


BIXOULAB. 

Fern. Hase. 




4 or J ^ 


^f7«» dhdni 


dhl dha 


Subjective. 


tf 


tatni dhatni 




Dependent 
and 

. Objective. 



IJ dhd ifl Bcldom used by itself, and "when it forms a com- 
potuid tlio Hingulur assumes the form J il or jrj dhihi at the 
end of ix word, and U ^(3 or CL^ ^ at the beginning. 

It is UHiuiMy oombinod witb U ha, "behold!" (prefixed), or 
CS^ lihaf **for tl^oo" - "there you arol" (affixed); as Ijjfc 
hUha, "this/' ftJ!Jj dhalika, "that." 



?K£SONAL PEO^OUKS. 



8^ 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
1. The separate pronouns are : 



SINGDLAll. 


DUAL. 




PLUHAL. 


Masc. Clominon. Fern. 


Common. 


Masc. 


Common. Fem. 


Ist pers. l3l ana^ 
2nd „ jJLc! L:lJ\ 


us^' .. 


antun 
ye. 


pi^ ftahnu 
we. 

^1 


anta anti 
thou. thou. 


antuma 
ye two. 




a7itunna 
ye. 


3rd' „ 5i ^ 

hutca Jiiya 
he. she. 


hmnd 
they two. 


hum 

they. 




they. 


Thece only express the nom 


linative case. 








2. The affixed pronouns arc 


): 








SINGVLAB. 


©UAL. 




PLU 


r.AL. 


Maso. Common. Fem. 


Common. 


li^SC. 


Common, Fem. 


1st pers. ^^l 






15 


t?a 


my, me. 

2nd „ C^ CS 

ha hi 
. thy, thee. thy, thee. 


humd 
your, you two. 


our, 

/ 

hum 
your, you. 


us. 

hunna 
your, you. 


3rd „ ^ U 


us 


hum 
thA:,t 




I-^ 


hu ha 
his, him. her. 


Jiumd 
their, them two. 


bem. 


the\r, them. 



These only express the dependent or objective cases. 

With verbs, and certain particles which resemble verbs, the 
^^of the first person becomes ^Jj as ^^^ he struck me,*' 
j^\ 'Verily I." 

1 This is pronounced dna, both a's short, but the accent on the first. 
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After a long vowel ^^becomes ^ ; as UUa^- " sms," ijfUll^ 

my sins." 

The pronouns of the third person, irhen preceded by itsrah • 
or ^, change their dkammah to hurah ; as ^l^ "(rf) ^ book," 
i/jlr. "npon them." • 

If the two pronouns are joined, the natural order of the 
persons must be followed, the first preceding the second, and 
the second coming before the third. 

Where pronouns of the second person plural are followed by 
another aflSxed pronoun, a long ^ is introduced between the 
two; as '-I'-'-JnA "l gave you," 's/MVnA *'l gave you it," 
^.Ll-t-hl ''yovL gave," iy^iJs^] * you gave it;" (Ji appears to 
* have been the original full form of the termination of these 
pronouns.) *- 

THE ARTICLE. 
The article J!*' tLo" is indeclinable. 
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THE NUMERALS. 

The Cardinal Numdimi^?. 



r " 
1 


! 


2 


r 


3 


r 


4 


f* 


5 





6 


1 


7 


V 


8 


A 


9 


^ 


10 


t* 



ilasculiuc. 

ahadun 
' tvdhuhin 

ithiiuni 



thaluthaitm 
arlauitiin 
I'hamsatun 






?. 



sittatun 
themdniyatun 



tistatun 
c asliaratun 



Feminine. 



i/idd 

wuhidaticn 

ithnatuni 

ihintdni 

thaldthun 

% 

5 O ^ 

^ — ^ 

sitiun 
thamdnin 



This is declined as an 
ordinary dual noun. 

From 3 to 10 the 
numerals assume the 
feminine form for the 
masculine, and via 
verm. 

From 3 /o 10 the nu- 
merals govern a brolmi 
plural of the noun 
numbered, which is 
put in the oblique 
case. If the noun have 
a plural of paucity, 
this is to be prefeirea, 

ts|JU4 Jjy "3 

slaves." 



j*M>^ 



t" 



ashntn 



The numerals com- 
pounded with 10 are 
indeclinable, both 
taking fe'hih in all 
cases. The 10 thus 
used in the compound 
follows the orainary 
rule for masculine anii 

? feminine, while the 
units reverse it, as 
s1$H«d above. 
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11 


ft 


Masculine, 


Feminine, 


From U to ^^ the 
numerals ttke an 


^ ^! 


'lyus ^:^\^ 






ahada tosjiara 


ihda ^ashrata 


accusative singular 


12 


tr 


■;£iU^l 


VJL,\^1 


of the thing num^ 
bered. 






ithnu ^ashara 


ithnata zashrata 




13 


ir 


y.^.^uV 


i^y^i^Vi 


etc., are common 
to both genders, 
and are declined 






thaldthata ^ashara 


thelutha ^mhrata 






and so on to 


like ordinary sound 


19 


1^ 


;£i^- 


V/S \ -V.7 


plurals, seep. 81. 
In compounding- 






Us Ma ^ashara 


Ub'^ ^shrata 


numerals with 20, 






30, etc., and a unit. 


20 


r* 






the unit is placed 
first, the two are 
connected by the 


21 


ri 




'c>l/^ 3 t^^i 


conjunction ^ and 
and both ore de 






fhadun wa ^ishruna 


ihda wa cishruna 


clined. 


30 


r 


theluthujia 


etc. 








40 


r 


ariaiyina 




50 


e* 


• / c "T 


The word aJU mi-atiw?, "hundred," 






kliamsuna 


is common to both genders. 








From 100 to 1000 ^/i« numerals govern 


60 


T 


sHtuna 


the singular of the noun numbered^ 


70 


V* 


tchich they put in the oblique case; as 
Ji-; XjU "a hundred men." 
"When the hundreds are compounded 






sah^una 


with units, they are put in the oblique 






9 < 


case of the singular. 


80 


A* 


iTiamdnuna 


o 


90 


V 


^m 








1 ^1 
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100 


f 


200 


r" 




• 


300 


r* 


1000 


!••• 


2000 


p... 


10000 


,.... 


11000 


,,... 


• 




100000 


1 


200000 


r 


300000 


J-...,. 


1000000 


! 


2000000 


r 


30C0000 


r 



Masculine. 



mi-atun 

mi-atani 

tJieldthu mi-atin 

alfun 

alfuni 

^sharatu alufin 

ahadacashara alfan 

etc, 

mi-atu alfin 

mi-atd alfin 

thahthu-mi-ata alfin 

u^\ >-jt\ hij 

thaldthatu dlofi alfin 



[£jtit is pronounced as if 
written ^i.^ mi'-atun^ 



C-JjT "a thousand" is 
common to both genders. 

Thousands compounded with 
units follow the rules aboye 
giyen, i.^, ihey are treated as 
a thing numbered. Thus for 
3000 to 10000 the broken 
plural c^^ I is used in the 
oblique case ; from 10000 to 
99000 ihe accusatire singular 

ID I is used; and from 100000 
upwards thQ oblique singular 



In these cases the hundred 
and un^ are written as one 
word. 
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ORDINAL TIMBERS. 

The ordinal numbers for tHe units (except the first) are of the 
form of the agent, masc. J^li , fern. <U.cli ; the tens, hundreds 
and thousands do not differ from the cardinal numljers. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


1st 


JJI awwalu 


'J,i «Za 


j^U thdnin 


^^U thcLniyatun 


2nd 


djU miithun 


U^u miithatm 


3rd 


and so on up to J^U . 




hadt ^shara 


hadtyata cashrata 


nth 


ihanl cashara 

e 


thaniyata ^ashrata 
tc. 


12th 


hddin wa ^ishruna 


cwArwwa 
hadiyatun wa ^Mruna 


20th 
21st 


thanin wa ^tshruna 

e 


ihaniyatun wa ^ishruna 

tc. 


22nd 


jjjiiuf tis^una 


90th 




hadiyatun wa tis-^na 
tc. 


91st 
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PEEPOSITIOIS'S. 

The prepositions are either insqparablo (t,e. are ■written as 
one word with the following noun) or separable. 

The inseparable prepositions are five in number, namely : 
C-> hi^' in, by, with," etc. This, when joined with the 
affixed pronouns y, |^, U&, changes their 4^amniah 
into •, see 
C-^ id, "hy" (a particle of swearing). 
5«;t?, "by"(ditto). 

J li, * to" (with pronouns this is pointed ^thfethah). 
CS ha, like." 
^ mirif like," etc. 
All prepositions take the following nouns in the dependent 
case. 

COITJITNCTIONS. • 
The conjunctions are — 

J wa, and. 9 

^ fa, 'and so" (as a consequence of what has gone before). 
{^j ruhla, many a," or, conversely, **but few," is used as 
as a preposition. It must begin the sentence, and the noun 
which it governs must bo indefinite and qualified by a sub- 
sequent adjective ; as ^S^ ^ij^ JuPj cl^ rubha rajulin kerU 
min hkituku, many a generous man have I met." 

The word cl^ rubha is generally»preceded by the conjunction 
J ioa, "and." It may even be omitted, the 3 wa followed by 
the dependent case having the same meaning. ^ 



9G ABAOIC OKAinfAB. 

The following arc the principal points of Arabic Syntax, and 
are all which it is necessary to learn or remember, 

1* Sentences are composed of nouns, verbs, and particles. 

2. Arabic nouns are all eoiienUp and do not express abstract 
ideas. 

3. The verbs contain a gnmoim inherent in thd form, which 
is tlicir real aj^cnt (sec p. 78). 

Consequently, in parsing the sentenoe tjj^^ Suj ^[>-ja-a 
Zdidun il kerlmu, Zcid, the generous, came," rather than say 
that $jj Zaidun is tlio nominative or agent to the verb *L>- /a-a, 
oud that LiJ^^ «^ Icerlmu is an adjective agreeing with SSj 
Ziiidun^ tho true explanation is — 
'U*- jO.-af "lEo^came" (tho agent he being contained in the 

word^l^). 
SJj Zoidunf '^Inican Zeid" (Zeid being the name of the agent 

J^UJT lirfl , and therefore in apposition mth it). 
i>J>^\ il kerJmu, **Tho generous one" (also in apposition with 
tho agent or with the name). 

4. Whou one noun defines or determines another, the state of 
dapond(»noo is indicated by the dependent case ; as fJJ^^iL>\s^ 
*' tho book of tho man." 

2'h0 indtiJimU nature of a noun is expressed ly tenwin, and the 
definite nature ofmioun hy the hseofthe ten^in; or, it it stand by 
itself; except if bo a ^^.nu^J/^jj^^^iioo^ ot the article. 
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When it has neither ienwin nor article wo may Iwnow that, 
1 nless it be a proper name, it is connected with the noun which 
immediately follows it. 

5. A sentence consists of a subject and predicate ; that is, of 

the thing aTfbut which wc-jMjjgoing to epeah, and of somo 

statement concerning it; as ijjki.;^ 

^ ^?*l!lrt>jccfc. Predicate. 

^Ij H^ ^8Sn| ^^'^v^^l^ ('') standing/' 
Doth Bitbject ^'I^PPmP^^ ^^^ P^ ^^ ^^^ mljeetive case^ 
The simple logi<llwpuli^''i.9'' is generally omitted; if em- 
phasis he required, the pronoim i& used to supply its place; as 
PJ3 ^ 5jj Zeidun huwa fid-imim, Zeid he (is) standing." 

The predicate may consist of or contain a verb ; as iSjj <4-^ ^ 
dhirala Seidun, "Zeid struck." This is properly "ZZtf struck" 
namely Zetd.** The agent * he" being contained in the verb, 
and the name of such agent being subsequenfjy mentioned for 
the sake of clearness, it follows that the natural order of v/ords 
is to place the so-called agent after the verb, 
y But if the verb bo active or transitive, there must also be 

an object on which the action falls ; as \jXS SJ) <4^ dharaha 
Zeidun ^mran, 'Zeid struck Amr." 
^The object is put in the ohfeciii^^easc. 

If tlio verb bo neuter or intn^sitive, further explanation 
may bq needed cs to the state or condition \>i the agent; as 
^/^ ^l) (^^ ^dma Zeidun musri^afi, "Zcid rose J^astily." 
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The stafe or eoncfitton of the person or thinff opohen of is ahoays 
expressed hy the objective case. 

If, instead of merely telling something about the subject, as 
'*ZeM (is) standing," we vish to express existence m a state 
o/— or, the fact of hecominy, (hat is, ^ sssuminym certain eon- 
dition, — it is clear that by the rule above gtwen such a state 
must be expressed by the objective case ; as 

UoU 5jj ^S Jiuna Zeidun kd-iman, Zeid was standing *' 
U?'4=*^ ^Jj^ ?^^^ -^<?/Ww» Tdkaiyatan. /eid bocame a tailor." 

Hence we get the rule that {^ kdna and similar verbs put the 
predicate in the objective case* 

The following sentence contains un example of each of the 
various uses of the objective case : 

dhftrabfii ana wa !Amran Zeidan amuma ^lamiri yauma ^l-jum^ati 
tdharban shadidan ta-diban lahu, 

I struck, conjointly with Amr, Zeid, before the Emfr, on 
Friday, a severe blow by way of correcting him." 

6. Particles modify the sentence by extending or restricting /^ 
the action of the verb. Some few, ^\ inna, "verily," and the 
like, are exactly the reverse of ^^S kana, puttio^ ttie mibjoet in 
the objective case, and the predicate in the nonunative ; thus, • 
15^ uJ 1 Joj ^\ inna Zeidan la^-imtm, "verily, Zeid is standing." 
Here the predicate is introduced by a second or subordinate 
initial particL?' J la. Sbe explanation of this is as follows : 
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^\ inna, "Verily, I am going to speak of my subject.'* 

\3>jj Zeidan, qud "Zeid," i.c, in his condition of Zeid {ivhence 
the use of the objective case). 

^uJ la-M'imun, "Well— (J) he is standing" (which last be- 

comes> 08 it irere, a neii^^edicate, and is therefore 

properly piKti in ijie noniii^Mive). 

These principles will account for every possible phase of Arabic 

syntax. 

The SrcTTAX or the Tenses op the Yeeb. 
I. The Pebtbeitb, 

The pref -^rite denotes a completed act, but the time at which 
it took place must be defined by the context or by some particle. 

Or it may express a foregone conclusion, such as naturally 
occurs in hypothetical or conditional sentences; as iju^9 ^\ 
c:--^ imJcumta humtu, "if you rise, I will rise.'* 

Common use of the preterite in Arabic is in precative sen- 
tences; as I^^Laj ^UiTiljI adama *Uahu hakalcum^ *'may God 
perpetuate your existence !'* or in cursing; as iCi <uJ\ CJj\i J 
la huraJca Hldhu f ileum, may God not bless you !'* 

The preterite of the verb ^^ Jcdna with the preterite of 
another verb is equivalent to the pluperfect*; as ilJ i!ij ,^\S 
liana Zeidun fidma, Zeid had stood up." 

But both the. perfect and pluperfect are more usually ex- 
, pressed by 13i© preterite preceded by the particle i^ kad, with 
or without the conjunction J tea. J 

II. The AoBlST. • 

The Aorist denotes an act not yet completed. Like the 
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preterite, it u somewhat indeterminate in respect of time, until 
defined by tlio context or by particlesu 

TUE SrS^TAX OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE UoOD 02 VEltUSt 

The aorist of a verb, as we have seen (pp. 74-75), changes its 
final vowel ^ into - to express the subjunctive mo<J#. 

Tho change takec place when the verb is preceded by any one 
of the following pai-ticlcs : 

1. ^Un/'thiiV 

2. ^ Ian =(i^! 1 = J ii/j 1) "it wiU not happen that") - 
* certainly not." 

3. jV,3| man («^t j|) "then.'* 

The aorist of the verb loses its final vowel altogether. 
1. After iJ lam, "not," and UJ lammd, "not yet," whi(h 
alwv*yij give a past negative sense to the aorist ; as • 
aAj 'iJ l<t7n yakum, He did not stand." 
.\fter ^\ in, "if," and similar particles, both verbs lose their 
final vowel ; as 
^jJS*is^ J-lL' J^l ffi tflhal ta^aff "if you arc lazy you will 
come to wHT^t." 

Tdb Agent ani> the VEna, 

The agent is put in the subjective case. 

The agent follows the verb, and the object of the action 
follows tho agent ; as \jJis. i^ ^y^ dharala Zeidun ^amranf 
"Zcid struck 'Ai^ir." ^ 

When the agontvs, grammatically speaking, masculine, of no 
matter what mut^ber, the Ycrb is put in tho masculine singular. 
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With a feminine agent tlio verb is properly put in the 
feminine singular. 

But if the agent he not really feminine, hut only feminine 
from a grammatical point of view, either the masculine or 
feminino T^h may be used, according as the spealcer keep the 
feminine idea in his mind, or not, from the first; as 

^^^IXuul T Qjg tala^a sh-shemsu, ) <^ 



ts-o x^ [ The sun rose." 

^^JIS^mJI LZ^.yg tahittt ish-shemsu. 

For the same reason, even when the agent is really feminine, 

provided a word intervenes between it and the verb, either form 

may be used. 

3u^ 1*5^ i*^ A:awflf 7 yatima UindMny j **Hind stood to- 

5j^ ly^ LZ^\9 kumati 7 yauma Hindun^ day." 

"Whej^ a second verb occurs referring to the same agent, such* 

verb agrees with it logically in gender, numUer, and person. 

The Subject or a Passive Vejeui. 

The same rules which apply to the agent of an acti^'0 verb 
apply to the subject of a passive verb. 

SjJ <4ir^ dkurila Zeidun, "Zeid was struck." 

When a verb which governs with a prepoiiltion is put in tho 
passive voice, as ^Llc C^ssT hakatha j anhu, he disputed about 
it," the preposition with its case is still retained ; as ^JiS v2*^ 
iuhitha ^anhu, *'it was disputed about." The verb is thca 
strictly impersonal, and therefo^ in forming the passive part- 
iciple, the masculine form only is used, the fronoun alone being 
altered to CTcpress the gender; thuq ^ 
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/ /u^t* 



1£ v^^acrVJUt almahhflthu ^nhu, ''Xho thing (masculino) ^ 
putcd about." 

l^iLe Cy^^;»M almahhuthu ^anhd^ "Ziie tliisg (feminine) dis^ 
piiteu about." 

Nou.Ns IS CoysTUTcnoisr. m 

Of the Fikst op two Nouns in Coxstuuction* 
Of two nouns in construction, the first invariably loses ita 

The use of tlio construct form of nouns will bo understood 
from the following examples : 

Jj>-lir i5U ghulCmii ^rrajuli, "The slave of the man." 
Jlj>-1 i^ii (jihulamu rajuh'n, The slave of a man." 
Ilere lliC loss of the ienwin makes t>o word ili ifhulamu 
definite in both insCanccs (see p. 96) ; it is not necessary, there- 
fore, further to define it by prefixing the article. Hence thefirH 
of ii70 nouns in a date of construction does not reguire the article. 

The Vocativb Casd, 

The vocative case is indicated by the particle b yd, and is 
generally put in the direct caso. 

If, however, the noun is in construction, it is put in the 
objective; as 

^JT Ju^ Ij ya :Ald aVaJii, "Oh, 'Abdallah (servant of God) !"*^ 

When the o^V^^allod to is u.idefined or not present, or not 
directly addresskd, it is also put in the objective case. 
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^^ "When tlie noun lias the article prefixed, l^j^ a^^iiha (masc.) 
and l^^^ aiyatuhd (fern.) are used instead of b yH. 

Helitiye Sentences. 
ICelativc sentences are expressed as follows : 

^J^l^ 4-^^jI u^r^^ arrajuluHhdhi ra-aHuhiff 

00 {^i ^ w^ 

h'ieralhj, The man who I saw him. 

i^JU^ elJadhi is for definite antecedents only ; for indefinite ^ 
man, "who?" and U mu, **what?** arc used. In inteiTogation 
the domonstrativc pronoun is added; as \j ^« man dhu, * who 
is that?" ^3 U md dha, ''what is that?*' 

The article JV d is regarded as a relative. 

EiTpnAsis. • 

# 

^ If it be required to repeat the affixed pronoun by way of 

emphasis, the word to which it is affixed must also be repeated ; 

as (jJo lL>^ ^—v^ marartu lika hika, ''l Jhssed by thee — by 

thee" [not uli^]. 

It may, however, be repeafpri separately in its nominative 

form; as 

- • 

e^il l1>o cl?^C^ mftrartu liht anta, I passed by thee— thee." 
The usual way in all cases is to repeat the pronoun in its 
Jetached form ; as 

LH^l <*ii-^^ djinralta ania, £\\q\\ hast struck — thou." 
My — thy — him — her — its — self, etc., are^ expressed by the 
words ^JJii nafSf ''self" or "soul," and ^^ Wn, "eye" or 
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lS< 



''essence/' with the affixed pronouns. ^^UJ naf^. agrucs 
cornier with the noun ; as 

AamaJ juJ Zeidun nafsuJtu, Zcid himself.*' 
\fc may also say A^^ivj hinafsihi, in proprid penomU 

ADMIILiTIOy. 

Tlicre are many forms of expressing admiration in Arabic, bfl 
they belong rather to the province of the vocab dary. TwJ 
however, may be regularly derived from any root, namdyJ 
(1) Jjul U ma af^ala, and (2) j J^l a/j^il hi. ' 

(1) JJul U ma af^ala takes the accusative o2 the thing ad* 
mired; as 

^"^J (j^^^^ ^ ^^ ai^aina Zeidan, ''How handsome is Zeid!" 
^ <Cy(l j» -i U ma ahsanahUf "How handsome he is!" 

(2) J Jxi\ af^il ^' governs the thing admired in the genitiv 
by the preposition c^ hi\ as 

^jj ^y^^. §^U ZliUin, "How handsome is Zeid I" 
• H e}^ «**• ^*»» "How nobta he is !*' 
The thing admired must immediately follow the forms (Jiil 1 
ma af^ala and i J*jI (r/^i7 hi^ and cannot occur in any oth« 
position in the sent<Dnee. 

The preceding pages contain all the most important facts < 
Arabic Accidence and Syntax; other loeutions which may 1 
mot with will be found explained in the lexicons. 
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